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When the international connections of 
AAUW are mentioned, the name which comes 
immediately to mind is that of the Dean of 
Barnard College, Virginia C. Gildersleeve. As 
the first chairman of the Association’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee, organized in 
the midst of World War I, Dean Gildersleeve 
was largely instrumental in the establishment 
of the International Federation of University 
Women, effected in 1919. She has twice been 
president of the International Federation; and 
through the difficult war period, with the 
president (Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz of Po- 
land) cut off from contact with the outside 
world, and the functioning of other officers 
curtailed or rendered impossible by the war, 
Dean Gildersleeve as immediate past presi- 
dent has been called upon to play an active 
part in the Federation’s wartime counsels. 


The obvious thing to say about Frances 
Perkins is that she needs no introduction to 
an AAUW audience. And yet Miss Perkins 
does need an introduction —to almost any 
American audience —for she has so con- 
sistently shunned the limelight that her con- 
tributions to this administration are little 
known. Miss Perkins has been given over- 
whelming credit for the entry of the United 
States into the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in 1934— a phase of international co- 
operation which seems to meet with consistent 
approval. She is recognized as an authority 
in industrial and labor legislation, and some of 
her best work as Secretary of Labor has been 
in securing standardization of state legislation 
in this field. Before entering the Cabinet in 
1933, she submitted to the President a definite 
program for labor and social legislation and 
economic betterment. Her proposals at that 
time included federal legislation to encourage 
the fixing of minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work, unemployment and old age 
insurance, and creation of a public employ- 
ment agency. These proposals have all been 
embodied in federal legislation. Her program 
for the postwar period, outlined in this Jour- 
NAL, is equally specific, and may be equally 
prophetic. 


In the Spring 1944 Journan, Lawrence K. 
Frank pointed out some of the things society 
must do if we really are in earnest about 
putting the welfare of our children first. Dr. 
C. Aldrich Anderson, distinguished pediatri- 
cian, carries this thinking one practical step 
further in his description in this JouRNAL of 
a project to enlist a whole community in 
utilizing what scientists have discovered re- 
garding the emotional, as well as the physical, 
needs of children. Many AAUW members al- 
ready know Dr. Aldrich through his magazine 
articles and books, which include two written 
with his wife: Cultivating the Child’s Appetite, 
and Babies Are Human Beings. He writes 
with sanity and sympathy of the development 
of the baby as a distinct personality, an ever- 
growing individual. Dr. Anderson is professor 
of pediatrics at the Mayo Foundation of the 
University of Minnesota Graduate School, 
and director of the Rochester Child Health 
Project which he describes here. His account 
of the plans for this project makes one dare 
to hope that progress may yet be made toward 
answering the erstwhile irrefutable argument, 
“You can’t change human nature.” 


When Lizbeth Robertson, a member of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch, went to Buenos 
Aires in June 1943, we asked her to keep the 
JOURNAL in mind. The article in this number 
is the result. Miss Robertson is on the staff of 
the U. S. Foreign Economic Authority in 
Buenos Aires. She has also been doing some 
newspaper writing on the side. Her acquaint- 
ance with women’s organizations in Buenos 
Aires is not all from the outside looking in, 
for she herself has joined the FACE — the 
working women’s organization which she de- 
scribes. Miss Robertson is a graduate of Flora 
Stone Mather College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1934. We are particularly glad at this 
time, when Argentina is being watched with 
misgivings by her northern neighbors, to have 
so good an analysis of the trends in Argentine 
women’s thinking. Even allowing for the limi- 
tations of censorship, one concludes from Miss 
Robertson’s report that international affairs 
are not uppermost in their minds. 
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By Virernia C. 


URING the long armistice between the 
two World Wars that “race between 
education and catastrophe” of which 
many of us were acutely conscious ended 
in the triumph of catastrophe. But we are 
about to have a second chance in a similar 
race. That is what victory will give us, a 
second chance. 

We should not feel discouraged by the 
loss of the first race. The task of educating 
and organizing the world for peace and 
human welfare is a stupendous one. Uni- 
versity women played a good part in the 
first great effort. They have learned from 
that experience and will do far better now 
that mankind is given a second chance. 

A new world order to be successful must 
have two things: the machinery of organi- 
zation, political, economic, social; and an 
enlightened public opinion to create a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere in which the machin- 
ery can function. 

To achieve both these essentials it is 
obvious that right now, at this crisis in 
man’s history, and for years to come, 
“adult education,” to use that rather 
dreary name, is of crucial importance. The 
citizens of America have to be persuaded 
into the right attitude of mind; a few of 
them have to help devise the machinery 
of world organization; and all of them 
should influence their representatives to 
put our country definitely into the new 
world order. 

“Adult education” is probably the best 
way of teaching citizens wisdom in public 
affairs. Sir Richard Livingstone, in his 
little book, The Future of Education, con- 
tends that pupils of school age are too 
immature to understand the “social stud- 
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ies.” Only adults, he says, have “a fully 
grown intelligence, a sense of the value and 
meaning of education, and that practical 
experience of life, without which history, 
literature and philosophy are lifeless phan- 
toms.” 


In America, on the whole, adult educa- 
tion has not been developed as effectively 
as in England and in Denmark, but in our 
AAUW we have certainly achieved what 
is potentially the best organization of this 
kind in our country for our present pur- 
pose. Our nine hundred branches scattered 
over the nation, our excellent material for 
round table studies of international affairs, 
the stimulating and vivifying effects of our 
contacts with foreign friends — all this 
makes our organization a wonderful tool 
for helping to create the atmosphere and 
the organization essential for the new 
world. From our branches the light can 
spread to many thousands. Let us strengthen 
and develop further this side of our work. 

“‘Contacts with foreign friends” I have 
mentioned as bringing alive the ideas em- 
bodied in study programs and discussion 
groups. That is something we are pe- 
culiarly well able to bring about. I have 
vividly remembered over many years a 
little speech by one of our French col- 
leagues at the end of an IFUW Council 
meeting in Paris. “Before we had this 
International Federation,” she said, “the 
mention of the name of a foreign country 
brought to my mind just a colored shape 
on a map. But now it brings to my mind 
the face of a friend.” 

Contacts between people of different 
nationalities may indeed be points of 
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friendly understanding. But they may in- 
stead, unless rightly managed, be points 
of friction. The AAUW has built up over 
the years elaborate plans to secure con- 
tacts that will be friendly and helpful to 
international sympathy. 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, which Americans played 
so large a part in creating, is perhaps the 
most significant of these plans. This or- 
ganization was begun in 1919 by the Brit- 
ish Federation of University Women and 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, at the suggestion of Professor 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon of the University 
of London, who was in America on a Brit- 
ish Government Mission at the close of the 
first World War. A preliminary meeting in 
London in the summer of 1919 set up a 
provisional organization, and in the sum- 
mer of 1920 the first Conference was held, 
also in London, a Constitution was adopted, 
and Professor Spurgeon was elected presi- 
dent. 

As a result of this new organization, the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae and 
the Southern Association of College 
Women joined to form the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and thus 
unify American representation. Other na- 
tional federations were formed and ad- 
mitted until more than thirty were on our 
roll. Then the rise of Fascism began to 
reduce our number. First the Italians and 
then the Germans had to dissolve, and the 
outbreak of the second World War quickly 
drew a veil over many of our sister federa- 
tions. We now know, however, that behind 
this veil they have survived, and that the 
Federation has stood the fiery test of war. 

We can now tell publicly some of 
the heroic services of the French Federa- 
tion, in occupied France, to the British 
women and children in the concentration 
camps in the north, and to university 
women refugees in the south. Through the 
federations of the neutral countries, Swiss 
and Swedish, relief funds from Britain and 
America have been distributed to refugees. 

And in England groups from many occu- 
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pied countries have found a haven, and 
carried on university contacts. In the 
Treasurer’s Report from London it is 
touching to see the record of the payment 
of dues, among others, by the Belgian, the 
Norwegian, and the Polish Federations, 
These signs of sturdy life, and many 
others, make us feel that in the Interna- 
tional Federation we have a sound idea. 
As quickly as possible we must resume 
our Council Meetings and Conferences, 
where so many friendships develop across 
national lines and where we get a chance 
to know other countries from the inside. 
There is reason to hope that our in- 
valuable clubhouses, or international resi- 
dences, may soon reopen. Reid Hall in 
Paris is unharmed, and still occupied by 
the Ecole Normale de Sévres. There in the 
years before this war, American and French 
university women, cooperating, enabled 
ten thousand women, mostly Americans, 
to get a chance to know Paris and the 
French as no mere tourist could ever know 
them. Crosby Hall in London, though 
somewhat damaged by the great land mine 
which demolished Chelsea Old Church, 
and still used by the British Government, 
will soon again be a residence and gather- 
ing place for university women of all na- 
tionalities. Our Washington Clubhouse 
continues to play its valuable part, and 
in other great centers of the world there 
should be developed similar houses of 
contact, interpretation, and enlightenment. 


The great international fellowship pro- 
gram of the IFUW and the splendid part 
played in it by the AAUW, the British 
and other federations, should be pushed 
forward zealously. The going to and fro 
between countries of fellows, scholars, 
teachers, and professors is one of the very 
best ways of promoting understanding if 
wisely conducted. But we must never for- 
get its dangers. It cannot be carried on 
wholesale. The right persons, carefully 
chosen, must go; the wrong ones can do 
harm that outweighs all our good work. 
An example of harmful student migra- 
tion has recently developed in the beauti- 
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ful capital of our neighbor, Mexico. Hun- 
dreds of American students, we are told 
by other American visitors, swarmed there 
last summer to take courses at the uni- 
versity. Many of these young Americans 
behaved badly, so that our Mexican neigh- 
bors got a most unfavorable impression of 
our manners and character. Few if any of 
these students were holders of scholarships 
and fellowships. They were not chosen by 
any organization. But we Americans are 
responsible for them and we should devise 
some system of controlling such migration. 


Ox THE other hand, even the best chosen 
students and teachers will carry back to 
their home countries false impressions and 
even ill will if they have not suitable con- 
tacts made for them in the countries to 
which they go. Through our many branches 
and their local relations with other organi- 
zations and community activities, the 
AAUW has peculiarly effective means of 
welcoming and learning to know such edu- 
cational visitors from other lands and 
putting them in touch with representative 
American individuals, activities, and 
thoughts. This is one of our most useful 
bits of work; and we must never forget, in 
the wide sweep of our national and inter- 
national plans, the fundamental impor- 
tance of such local branch activities. 

This same emphasis on local, commu- 
nity planning I want to place on our part 
in local government affairs. Our branches 
should, and no doubt do, stimulate their 
members to take an active interest in the 
schools of their towns, to be willing to serve 
on boards of education, and to promote in 
the schools the right international attitude 
of mind — a sympathetic interest in other 
nations, and a desire to cooperate with 
them for human welfare. Only thus, in the 
long run, can that atmosphere of public 
opinion be developed in which the new 
world order can function successfully. 

How is history taught in your local 
schools? On that the future of mankind 
largely depends. And what efforts are you 
making to secure as teachers educated, 
broadminded, wise human beings? What is 


their position in your community? What 
salary do they get? What chance for wide 
and enriching experience? How have they 
been trained? Are your local normal 
schools and teachers colleges enlightened 
and adequately supported? What attitude 
of mind do they develop in their students, 
so soon to influence the minds of hundreds 
of others? 

England realizes that on the supply and 
training of teachers the success of her new 
educational plans mainly depends. All our 
branches in our forty-eight states should 
remember the root importance of this for 
international reconstruction as well as 
national development. 


For international reconstruction in the 
more specialized sense, we should also 
concern ourselves with the development of 
trained workers in the scores of skills that 
are needed. We must realize that merely 
amiable good will does not make an effec- 
tive worker in the international field. Sound 
and thorough knowledge of a country is 
needed, of its language, its political and 
economic conditions, its culture and tem- 
perament, coupled generally with pro- 
fessional training in medicine, nursing, 
social work, nutrition, secretarial work, or 
scholarly research. 

We should also continue our efforts to 
get properly qualified women recognized 
as worthy of appointment to posts on the 
higher levels in international affairs. The 
sight of Miss Craig MacGeachey in her 
capacity as head of the Welfare Division 
of UNRAA cheers us on in this attempt. 


A STRIKING and significant change has 
come into our conduct of international 
educational activities. It is now our na- 
tional government which has to be pri- 
marily responsible for them. The great pri- 
vate or non-governmental organizations 
and institutions, like our own, must now 
work under, or at least in close touch with, 
the Federal Government. This is natural 
enough in wartime, in a chaotic world. But 
it has been a trifle surprising to see how 
this federal responsibility is working out 
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in the field of international educational 
and cultural relations. 

For rapid, emergency development of 
such relations with Latin America, in pur- 
suit of the “good neighbor policy,” the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs undertook many such activi- 
ties, supported by large government funds. 
The State Department also began to de- 
velop a division concerned with cultural 
relations. Then we learned about the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, which, starting with the govern- 
ments in exile, had commenced planning 
for international cooperation in the edu- 
cational and cultural fields and inviting 
other governments to participate. As the 
United States had no Minister or Secre- 
tary of Education, our State Department 
had to represent us in this obviously im- 
portant group. 


Fotiowine the visit of American repre- 
sentatives to the Conference in London 
last spring, a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress authorizing further official partici- 
pation and funds for this purpose. This is 
still pending. It seems highly probable, 
however, that the State Department will 
continue to act for us in the movement for 
educational reconstruction and towards 
the creation of some sort of international 
office of education and cultural relations. 

The State Department has expressed 
a cordial desire to have independent pri- 
vate organizations go on with their activi- 
ties in this important field. Such great 
federated bodies as the American Council 
on Education, and many of its constituent 
organizations, like the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the American Library 
Association, our own association, and 
others, long active in international affairs, 
will now adjust themselves to this new 
situation. They will coordinate and cen- 
tralize their efforts, somehow tie in to our 
government’s policies, and at the same 
time make recommendations for govern- 
ment action. It is an interesting and com- 
plex problem, and in the world of the pres- 
ent an unavoidable one. 


The part of the AAUW in all this is sure 
to be active, for international educational 
reconstruction is of the greatest interest 
to thousands of our members, and we are 
especially qualified to render useful serv- 
ice. Of the most immediate and pressing 
needs in educational reconstruction abroad 
I will cite two as examples in which we can 
be helpful: books and teachers. 

The shortage of books in the world to- 
day is tragic. In the one night of the great 
air raid fire in the City of London six mil- 
lion books were destroyed. Many million 
more have perished in England. On the 
Continent not only in the loss of the great 
libraries of Naples and Louvain and the 
destruction in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
but in thousands of little towns, books 
have perished and there has been no chance 
to replace them. So all good books through- 
out the world must now be cherished, 
none wasted. We must collect them, sort 
them, place them where they will do the 
most good, as they are doing in Britain. 
The American Library Association and 
other groups have plans for this work, in 
which we shall cooperate heartily. 


Tue as to teachers. The deliberate at- 
tempt by the Germans to exterminate 
the intellectual class in some countries has 
resulted in a terrible dearth of teachers. 
We must help provide teachers. Very 
rarely will any of the European countries 
wish to have Americans come and teach 
them. They naturally want their own peo- 
ple. But we can help find possible teachers 
of their nationalities, revive and rehabili- 
tate them, bring them back to health and 
strength and up to date in their subjects. 
In many cases, especially of technical 
skills like enginecring and medicine, we 
might bring teachers to this country for 
periods of training. 

Already our Association has helped to 
save precious scholars and teachers from 
the wreck. Do not ever forget the dra- 
matic story of the Polish university women 
who wandered through incredible hard- 
ships out of Russia and gathered in Persia 
and there formed a little group and listed 
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nearly two hundred Polish university 
women scattered in the Middle East and 
Africa who might be saved and restored 
to health and strength. They sent word 
from Persia to London, and the Polish 
Association of University Women there 
got generous help from the British and the 
International Federation and passed on to 
America news of their plight. From money 
sent in by our branches, hundreds of them 
up and down the length and breadth of 
this safe and kindly land, we forwarded 
two thousand dollars to the London Poles 
to help save their comrades in Persia, that 
they might grow strong again and return 
one day to teach the youth of Poland. It 
seemed a large sum to them, and they 


were extremely grateful for our help. 
I love this story of friendship across the 
world. It is only one among many such. 
It fills me with hope of the part our Asso- 
ciation can play, with its brains, its knowl- 
edge, its imagination, and its far-flung 
branches, in the immense task of re- 
construction that faces mankind. 
“What will the world be like that breathless 
day 
When Peace is cried out, unbelievable Peace? 
In all the lands, on all the seven seas 
What will the people do, what will they say? 
Come, Peace, grant us the strength War 
wakes in men 


To build a world War cannot scourge again.” 
(JosepH AuSLANDER, Prelude to Peace.) 


F yecen we cannot always differentiate cause from effect, we are 
convinced that there is a somewhat close relationship between 
education and social progress, and that conviction makes us wary of 
tolerating widespread ignorance in our midst. As long as poverty, 
disease, and social delinquency go hand in hand with illiteracy, an 
effort to reduce or eliminate illiteracy becomes a deep responsibility. 
Education is no panacea for all ills. But like the sulpha drugs, it is 
powerful to stay infection until the body can establish its own equi- 
librium and thus effect its own cure. 

Paut A. Wirry, formerly in charge of the 

Army's program for training illiterates 





Applying What We Know 


The Significance of a Complete Preventive Medical 
Program for Children 


By C. ANDERSON ALpricu, M.D. 


FORMER public health official from an 
occupied country in Europe said to 
me the other day, “ We have been educat- 
ing for this war for forty years! The way 
we have cared for our babies and young 
children has encouraged the kind of per- 
sonality that makes violent conflicts in- 
evitable. Types like Hitler and Mussolini,” 
he went on, “‘must be expected to develop 
when we deny to children the secure 
personal background necessary for normal 
growth.” 

This physician was greatly impressed 
with the possibilities for human develop- 
ment that might be opened up by a com- 
munity medical program which would 
take into account, from the first days of a 
child’s life, not only his physical health 
and welfare but his basic emotional needs 
as well. 

In order to understand the changes from 
conventional treatment which are neces- 
sary to carry out such a complete program, 
we must digress for a few minutes and 
study the background of such a project. 
We pediatricians are responsible for some 
of the lacks and failures that appear in the 
field of child care today, as well as for its 
evident successes, but pediatric thought 
since its beginnings, back about fifty years 
ago, has undergone many changes. 

This medical specialty started out as a 
separate division devoted to “‘diseases of 
children,” and was made necessary by the 


This article is taken, by permission, from a paper 
which appeared originally in the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children (September 1944) and the Jour- 
nal : the Michigan State Medical Society (October 
1944). 


alarming infant mortality of the late 
eighteen hundreds. Diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, intestinal disorders, infectious dis- 
eases, the provision of clean milk and 
water supplies, were acute problems which 
had to be solved, since at that time mor- 
tality statistics indicated the death of 
about one out of every four babies in the 
first year of life. The effort to improve this 
situation furnishes one of the bright chap- 
ters of medical history, and the scientific 
management of the children built up for 
itself a well-deserved prestige. 


Pepratrics Has Come a Lone Way 


Now as time went on, this health-bring- 
ing program of child care grew to be, in 
many cases, a meticulous and burdensome 
regimen. Medical ideas were learned at 
that time by study in Austria and Ger- 
many; and we can see how routines 
planned with continental efficiency grad- 
ually became rigid schedules that had 
little relation to the reality of a growing 
child. 

Most of us remember the exacting 
schedules imposed on mothers and chil- 
dren only a few years ago—and the 
aftermath still persists. Formulas calcu- 
lated to the ounce were prescribed and 
mothers were encouraged not to “give 
in” to their babies, to let them cry it out 
if the clock had not turned to the proper 
feeding or bath hour. The behavioristic 
psychologists made matters worse by their 
theory that fondling, rocking, or singing 
to a child spoiled him — that the mother 
who devoted herself to such softening 
measures would make her boy a mamma’s 
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boy and a sissy. All the natural motherly 
emotions were tabooed along with grand- 
mother’s rocking-chair. In the name of 
science we took a long step against na- 
ture’s laws. 

But science is really an attempt to in- 
terpret nature. When the spirit became 
lost in the letter of the law, science became 
unscientific and the children suffered; not 
in the old way, but in a new way — 
through behavior disturbances and failure 
to conform to the autocratic daily stand- 
ards set up for them. Feeding, sleeping, 
and elimination problems multiplied and 
tantrums flourished, in spite of the best 
intentions of doctors and parents. 


New Licut on THE Facts or GRowTH 


All this would not have happened had 
we known what we know today about 
normal growth and development. But 
unfortunately, scientific research does not 
all come along at the same time. Doctors 
always have to act in the light of what 
they know today, not of what they will 
know tomorrow. We learned about nutri- 
tion and calories before we found out 
about normal growth. This important 
piece of the picture puzzle is only just 
beginning to be fitted in now. 

For science does change when con- 
fronted with facts — and a great many 
facts have been coming along during the 
past twenty years. 

As we all know, a great deal of work 
has been done in the psychologic field to 
sift out the factors in a child’s early 
environment, to determine which are help- 
ful and which are obstructive or dis- 
turbing. 

Educators in our schools have also been 
applying scientific methods to the school 
curriculum, and are finding that various 
subjects can be taught more efficiently 
when the mental development of a child 
has reached a definitely appropriate stage. 

It is now recognized, for instance, that 
the ability to read is a developmental step, 
and that before eye and brain are set for 
this accomplishment in the individual 
child, he cannot learn to read well. To 
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know more about the stages of mental 
development is one of the goals of educa- 
tional research today. 

Most significant of all perhaps, the 
steps of physical growth are being studied 
intensively and are giving us a new yard- 
stick for the evaluation of child care. Such 
research, notably in Dr. Gesell’s labora- 
tory, has revealed two important facts. 
First, there is a startling uniformity in the 
sequence of human development; for in- 
stance, practically all babies sit up, crawl, 
stand, and walk in this sequence. Second, 
each stage of a child’s growth can be 
predicted accurately from month to month. 

Based on these facts, we can plot a 
developmental schedule of growth which 
is applicable for all, although the in- 
dividua! rate or speed of growth may 
vary. For instance, we know that an 
average normal baby will smile at about 
six weeks, will be able to reach out for 
objects with both hands at approximately 
four months, will develop pincer move- 
ments of fingers and thumb at nine to 
eleven months and will be able to attain 
bladder control in the second year. 

The importance of these simple discov- 
eries cannot be overemphasized, because 
when their implications sank in, we began 
to realize that early habit training in eat- 
ing, sleeping, and elimination, as well as 
the acquisition of early motor skills, was 
more dependent on the maturation of the 
child than on our attempts to teach him. 
It then appeared logical to assume that he 
could be taught each act most easily when 
the appropriate developmental stage had 
been reached. The whole scheme of early 
education became simpler when we ap- 
plied to each problem a detailed knowl- 
edge of the child’s normal growth and 
development. 

With this background we have begun 
to realize that many of the personality 
problems parents have been up against 
with children have come about because 
they have failed to adjust their child care 
to the newly discovered facts of growth. 
We have expected young children to be- 
have in ways for which they were not yet 
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ready. Most of us, for instance, have tried 
to make them eat from a spoon before 
their tongue and lip muscles have devel- 
oped properly. We have tried to “train” 
them against the current of their natural 
development. This is illustrated repeat- 
edly in premature attempts to train for 
bowel and bladder control. 


REVAMPING Our MeEtHops 


As a result, children have become con- 
fused, resistant, and subject to emotional 
storms. We call such children “spoiled.” 
They have really been misfitted. It is 
obviously we who must do some revamp- 
ing of our methods, so that our child care 
can be based on the actual needs of 
growth rather than on arbitrary standards 
we have set up for them. 

What are these needs of growth? Well, 
we don’t know them all. We don’t know 
the full secret of how to nurture children 
any more than we know all of the secrets 
of farming or of animal husbandry. But 
those of us who constantly observe chil- 
dren feel that we do know some of them. 

We all agree that children need fresh 
air, sunshine, adequate clothing, food, and 
sleep. These physical needs are conscien- 
tiously aimed at and are a common part 
of every program for nursery care. 

But there are other things which we 
have come to see as equally important. 
Modern babies apparently need a closer 
contact with their mothers during the 
first few weeks of life than they are 
usually allowed. They also need a more 
self-reliant program; to be fed, for in- 
stance, by their own feeding schedule (for 
every baby has one, if we will take the 
trouble to find it). In fact, all the way 
along, children need to be allowed to “‘do 
their stuff,” to use each new ability as it 
appears; to feed themselves, for instance, 
as soon as they are able to manipulate a 
spoon; to walk and climb as they begin to 
get their equilibrium. For it is back here 
in these simple nursery activities that a 
child begins to develop the sense of con- 
fidence and competency which we all 
recognize as vital for his later success. 


A Prosect BAsEp oN WHat WE Know 


In Rochester, Minnesota, we are setting 
up a Child Health Project that is an 
example of one community’s efforts to 
meet conditions in a scientific way. We 
have two main objectives: first, to offer all 
the children of Rochester health super- 
vision based on the optimal growth needs 
of the individual child; and, second, to 
study the growth of these children from 
conception to maturity by means of con- 
tinuous observation and records. It will 
be a valuable piece of research in itself, to 
see if a community can be interested in 
such a program. 

It should be mentioned in passing that 
Rochester, Minnesota, a city of about 
30,000, provides an unusual opportunity 
for this sort of program. Practically all of 
the children born in the city are under 
uniform medical supervision. Ninety-five 
per cent of them are born in one hospital, 
under the care of clinic obstetricians, and 
are seen both in the neonatal and well- 
baby stations by the pediatricians of the 
clinic. 

We are more than fortunate also in 
having the full cooperation and support of 
our city public health officers, of our medi- 
cal, nursing, and social service agencies, 
and of the executive officers of our schools. 
The school system and the health depart- 
ment already have a well coordinated 
health program and are ready to consider 
the project as one more phase of their 
work. 

In this way we have a backlog of 
help and interest from individuals and 
agencies in the city which is unique. We 
feel that this wholehearted assistance from 
Rochester citizens will go far toward 
making our objectives possible. 

We intend to begin with the 1944 crop 
of babies, trying to set the environment 
favorably as they progress through the 
years. As we picture it now, there will be 
provision for five main age groups, each 
with its own needs. ° 


The prenatal clinic. — In this clinic we 
will be interested not only in the diet and 
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physical hygiene of the mother, but also 
in her attitude toward the coming baby. 
She and her husband will be encouraged 
to learn what a newly born baby is like, 
what the baby will need from them, some- 
thing about the importance of breast 
feeding, and how to prepare their home 
for the advent of the new member. 

At present, we propose to offer this 
education partly by means of classes and 
individual talks at prenatal conferences 
and partly by a series of leaflets to be filed 
by the mother in a loose-leaf folder. In the 
early years, this folder will also be used to 
summarize the measurements of growth, 
and to give a record of illnesses, immuni- 
zations, and any other facts of health 
interest. 


Hospital care. — After the birth of the 
baby and during the mother’s stay in the 
hospital, every effort will be made to give 
both baby and mother not only good 
physical care but a satisfying and com- 
fortable time together, and to institute 
breast feeding of as high a percentage of 
habies as possible. 

We expect that the technic of caring 
for newly born babies will have to be 
studied and modified considerably, and to 
that end we are now making plans. For 
instance, on dismissal to go home our 
mothers are instructed not to be afraid to 
pick up their babies when they cry unduly, 
and that rocking-chairs are back in style. 
Most of these modern young mothers are 
surprised and relieved to learn that they 
can be motherly. 


Well-baby clinics. —- Continuing at the 
well-baby clinic, each baby will be seen at 
least once a month and oftener if neces- 
sary, for a feeding check-up and general 
health supervision, and to receive im- 
munization shots against contagious dis- 
eases. Mothers and fathers will also be 
offered a chance to learn more about the 
social development and habit formation of 
their babies at these conferences. This 


teaching will be based on growth and 
development. 


Preschool clinics. — We expect less fre- 
quent follow-ups in formal clinics. Proba- 
bly some of the work will be carried on 
through the education of small neighbor- 
hood groups of mothers and children, 
supervised by trained nursery-school work- 
ers. During these years we hope to con- 
tinue our interest in growth and develop- 
ment as they apply to habit formation and 
the social interests of the children, and to 
prepare the mothers and children for the 
public schools so that the children will 
retain the natural desire to learn and the 
sense of adequacy which we hope to en- 
courage during their early years. 


School health program. — We will try 
to protect our children from undue in- 
cidence of disease by routine examinations 
and health supervision. We also hope to 
continue the study of growth and develop- 
ment in cooperation with the teaching 
program so that we may utilize the utmost 
abilities of individual students as they 
grow. 


QUESTIONS 


It is natural that out of such a program 
should come many questions that need to 
be answered. Research, therefore, will be 
an inevitable part of our activities. 

Already we have become involved in the 
question of the excessive crying of babies 
during the early weeks of life, and are 
devoting considerable time in an attempt 
to understand why babies cry and how to 
prevent this, both in the hospital period 
and after they go home. 

At present, in spite of all our care, the 
highest human mortality occurs in the 
first two weeks of life. We are trying to 
collect facts which will help us better to 
meet the physiologic needs of these young 
individuals in a most important and criti- 
cal stage of their growth. 

Research has also been started to see if 
we can correlate the muscular tension of 
newborns with their emotional behavior. 
We expect to carry these observations on 
as the children grow up, to establish 
whether or not dynamic personalities are 
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born that way and can be so diagnosed at 
birth. 

We realize, too, that there will ac- 
cumulate over the years a running file of 
histories of many of the children in the 
community. Summaries of the salient 
points in these histories are being accumu- 
lated on a punch card system of records 
so that they may be easily studied. 

While we shall keep some records of 
measurements of growth, this phase will 
not be emphasized. Our interest will be 
centered primarily on the mental and 
emotional development of the children 
under our care. 


APPLICATION 


This means that we will be especially 
interested in the prevention of behavior 
disturbances and in encouraging each 
child to develop his own best possibil- 
ities. 

This method of attacking behavior prob- 
lems through early prevention rather than 
by treating them later in child guidance 
clinics is a fundamental part of our proj- 
ect. The necessary machinery to treat 
successfully all the unhappy and mis- 
handled children of any community is 
beyond the possibility of attainment be- 
cause of their number. We are interested 
in finding out whether, by mass education 
as to prevention, we can obtain a better 
result with less expenditure of time and 
money. This seems to us a practical ob- 


jective when we realize that mental disease 
is one of the major problems of our time. 

It is understood that only the broad 
aspects of mental health can be reached 
by such a program. Economic factors, 
hereditary tendencies, as well as the com- 
plexity and confusion of our present world, 
are bound to create stresses; but it will 
be interesting to see how many children 
brought up in a community where parents 
understand the implications of normal 
growth will get the basic confidence needed 
to meet these strains. We will never know 
unless we try. 

We feel, too, that we should be and we 
are interested in a still wider aspect of 
community development. Such an effort 
must have some relation to democratic 
citizenship. We live in a democracy which 
we are fighting to preserve. The children 
now growing up will be its leaders of the 
future. But we cannot expect to have 
successful leaders in a democracy unless 
they are emotionally stable enough to 
stand on their own feet and give and take 
freely with their fellow men. 

This required emotional stability must 
stem from a basic security and confidence, 
the kind that grows up from childhood. 
It does not seem impossible that human 
nature may have more cooperative aspects 
than we have hitherto thought possible. 
We can make a start at finding this out 
by applying the wholesome principles of 
growth to infant and child care. 

















EN change with the growth of custom 
M and the evolution of their own man- 
made institutions. The evidence is all 
about us. Even during this war of survival 
our nation has fostered a growing social 
consciousness based firmly on a more wide- 
spread recognition of human values. 

Behind our resolve to win is an unshaka- 
ble inner conviction that moral values are 
at stake — values which find very prac- 
tical expression in the lives of men and 
women here at home and in the grim 
courage of those in the armed forces. We 
all want peace to bring increased well- 
being, greater security, and the oppor- 
tunity for useful work with fair rewards 
for individual effort and enterprise, within 
our free competitive system. 

Moreover, the immense productivity 
which we have developed opens new vistas 
of higher living standards than this or any 
other country has ever known — provided 
we can gear our complex, closely inte- 
grated economy to full employment in 
peacetime pursuits. And it should be 
equally clear that high living standards 
for our industrial nation mean high labor 
standards for its millions of wage and 
salaried workers. There is simply no other 
way to balance our economic equation at 
prosperity levels. 

The program which follows is not aimed 
at answering every postwar problem. It is 
concerned primarily with measures that 
will promote the swift and orderly transi- 
tion of our working force to useful peace- 
time activities. The first half of the pro- 
gram deals mainly with our labor force it- 
self. The remainder calls for action in the 
fields of business and industry. But any 
such division is more apparent than real; 


* These are steps we can take toward a new era 
in human relationships and economic freedom. 
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each is a vital element in our economic 
bloodstream. 

All of these actions can be taken as soon 
as peace comes, and some steps can begin 
after Germany collapses. In fact, the first 
proposal will be most effective if it is 
adopted now. I refer, of course, to the 
immediate broadening of our social se- 
curity system to protect all workers, in- 
cluding farm and domestic workers. It 
should be made available to self-employed 
persons who wish to buy into the system, 
that is, business and professional people, 
farm operators, and others who “ work for 
themselves.”” With this expansion should 
go more adequate benefits in a number of 
fields. 

Needless to say, this proposal is not a 
leap in the dark. It is quite feasible, and 
detailed plans are ready. They are based 
on past experience with unemployment 
insurance, old age insurance, old age pub- 
lic assistance, public help for needy chil- 
dren and the needy blind. From July 1936, 
when the social security program began, 
through 1943, state-administered unem- 
ployment benefits totaled $2,112,095,000; 
three billion dollars went to needy aged 
persons; more than $100,000,000 was 
spent in assisting the needy blind; the sum 
of $865,300,000 was used to help depend- 
ent children. 

In human terms these benefits are be- 
yond measurement. Now, while our na- 
tional income is at record levels, let us 
bring to new millions the pooled protec- 
tion of social security. What better time 
could we select? 

Whether we do this now or later, I be- 
lieve that the following steps should be 
taken once peace is declared. 
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Revoke all permits which have been issued 
for the employment of minors for more than 
eight hours a day, or their employment in 
ordinarily prohibited occupations. 


Estimates for April 1944 place the 
number of young workers 14 through 17 
years of age at 1,730,000 above normal. 
Some of these youngsters combined school 
and part-time jobs, but the majority left 
school. Thinking only in terms of missed 
educational opportunities, it would be 
tragic indeed to let this trend carry over 
into the postwar period. 


Revoke all permits allowing women to 
work beyond eight hours a day or on the 
graveyard shift. 


Here, too, there has been some relaxa- 
tion of hard-won peacetime standards 
under the pressure of all-out war, and the 
number of women affected is greater than 
many of us suppose. 

Promote the reduction of hours and help 
to spread the work by returning to the 
standard 40-hour week provided in the 
Wage and Hour Law. 

At present most schedules necessarily 
are well above 40 hours. In July 1944, 
hours worked in all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 44.7 a week, indicating a 
scheduled work-week of about 48 hours. 
The average hours worked in durable 
goods, including most war industries, were 
45.8, which means that the scheduled 
work-week was close to 50 hours. More- 
over, these average figures mask the fact 
that workers in a number of industries are 
putting in much more than 50 hours a 
week. 


Revoke Executive Order 9240, which gov- 
erns premium pay rates for work relating to 
the war, and eliminate Sunday, holiday, 
and overtime work so far as possible. 


Make appropriate adjustments in exist- 
ing stabilization programs established under 
War Manpower regulations. 

Make the U. S. Employment Service a 
strong and effective labor exchange for trans- 
ferring war workers and veterans to civilian 
activities. 
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Including the placement of men return- 
ing from the armed forces, perhaps 25 
million job shifts and transfers will be 
necessary before our economy settles into 
a normal, fully productive peacetime 
pattern. The U. S. Employment Service 
through its 1,500 offices over the country 
already has been instrumental in helping 
to place several hundred thousand dis- 
charged veterans. It must be geared to 
handle much greater numbers of veterans 
and war workers in a much shorter time. 


Enable the USES to operate a nationwide 
clearance machinery to facilitate the transfer 
of workers from surplus areas to areas 
where jobs exist. 


This problem may be acute in those 
areas where war plants that are not 
adapted to reconversion have drawn work- 
ers from outside the community. There 
are many such, particularly in the smaller 
communities. And there also are larger 
regions, devoted mainly to aircraft produc- 
tion or ship-building, where severe dislo- 
cation is almost inevitable. In ten states 
the estimated military and_ industrial 
demobilization is 35 per cent or more of 
total 1940 employment. 


Encourage those who are over 66 to retire 
on their old age benefits. 


The best estimates place about three- 
quarters of a million persons in this 
category. 

Encourage persons under 20 to resume 
their education, in schools, colleges or voca- 
tional training institutes. 


This, too, is a bigger field than many of 
us imagine, for it embraces not only the 
millions of young people now working but 
those in the armed forces who will want to 
complete their education or undertake 
special training along some new line. 


Advise and help women who took jobs 
only because of the war to leave the labor 
market and give opportunity to girls and 
women who must work regularly. 


While there may be between three and 
four million girls and women in this group, 
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a clear note of warning is in order. The 
vast majority of women who work do so 
out of economic necessity. They are bread- 
winners, and we must bear in mind that 
America’s normal postwar labor force will 
include about 15,000,000 such women. 
Local communities, local governments, 
and various organizations will fall into a 
serious error if they assume that women 
workers can be set aside in numbers large 
enough to make room for demobilized 
veterans and men from war plants. 

Moreover, two very important trends 
deserve mention here. One is the steadily 
increasing proportion of women in our 
labor force. The other is the ever widening 
field of opportunities open to women. Two 
world wars have served to highlight these 
developments. In 1870, women were about 
one sixth of the labor force, and by 1940 
the proportion was one in four. 

World War I saw the doors open on 
many new kinds of jobs for women. Some 
of them stayed open, but many doors were 
later closed and others were left ajar. In 
this period, women workers gained wide 
and permanent acceptance in the sales 
and clerical field. In the present war 
women have filled an almost endless va- 
riety of jobs that had always been reserved 
for men. 

Some are doing hard, heavy work for 
which they are not suited, but real gains 
have been made in many lines, such as 
medicine, engineering, and other scientific 
work. Let us hope these doors are kept 
open. And the postwar period should offer 
women excellent opportunities in public 
health and welfare work. 

The foregoing has concerned itself with 
the millions who make up our labor force, 
including those now in uniform. A swift 
and secure transition is vital to these wage 
and salaried workers, but it is hardly less 
important to the rest of us. There simply 
is no room in our closely knit economy for 
mass unemployment, insecurity, and de- 
pressed living standards — they are too 
contagious. 

Though most of the suggestions which 
follow are outside the scope of the Labor 
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Department, they too are designed to 


stimulate the pace of conversion and read- 
justment. 


Provide proper government assistance for 
loans to businesses that can reconvert quickly 
for the manufacture or distribution of civil- 
tan goods which have a ready market and 
will provide large employment. 

Encourage and revive the luxury, trans- 
portation, and amusement industries and 
trades which are healthy and good for the 
public judged by normal standards. 


Develop government aid for settling certain 
qualified groups on the land with a scientific 
program of assistance in crop-planning and 
marketing and supervision. 


Open up the planned public works in those 
localities where there appears to be a consid- 
erable pool of permanent residents without 
immediate employment. 


A variety of public works programs 
have been developed on a local and re- 
gional basis, with much of the proposed 
work already engineered and audited, 
making it possible to put such programs 
into operation quickly. The Department 
of Labor has contributed both to the plan- 
ning of these programs and to the predic- 
tions of those areas where they are most 
likely to be needed. Communities that 
have not made such preparations should 
get them under way. 


Renew all the techniques of stabilized em- 
ployment which were partly developed during 
the last depression, such as orders in ad- 
vance; extension of rural electrification, 
manufacturing, government and other capi- 
tal industry orders on a regular basis, etc. 


Release the housing programs now found 
to be necessary and give appropriate govern- 
ment assistance to provide construction of 
homes and housing improvements. 


Encourage normal purchasing by the 
public through use of war savings on a regu- 
lar and systematic basis, rather than speedy, 
reckless spending. 


Encourage production and purchasing of 
permanent consumers’ goods like refriger- 
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ators, vacuum cleaners, furniture, kitchen 
utensils, washing machines, automobiles, 
necessary textiles, etc. 


Encourage cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities as a means of employment as well as 
a method of achieving a sound society and 
balanced economy. 


This program deals largely with a period 
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of transition, but it is more than a stop-gap 
for the interval between war and peace. 
We can make these months that lie ahead 
the prelude to a new era in human rela- 
tionships and economic freedom. Though 
no one can foretell exactly the kind of so- 
cial climate the years will bring, we can 
best approach the future if we start from 
high ground. 


IVE out of every hundred American teachers — 44,000 — were paid 
less than $600 or $11.50 per week in 1943-44. 

Thirty out of every hundred American teachers — 240,000 — were 
paid less than $1200 or $23 per week. Living costs thruout the country 
have risen at least 25 to 35 per cent since August 1939. Some estimates 
are as high as 45 per cent. Teachers’ salaries have risen less than 10 


per cent. 


Two hundred thousand teachers have left the profession since Pearl 
Harbor, many because they could not live on their salaries. Our chil- 
dren lose; the nation loses when the teachers are forced out of their 
chosen work in order to make a living. 

In 1943-44 more than 50,000 emergency teaching certificates have 
been issued to partly fill the gap. In addition, thousands of positions 
were abolished, important subjects have been dropped, and classrooms 


have been overcrowded. 


To make matters worse in the years ahead, enrolments in colleges 
preparing teachers have declined 60 per cent because pay is better in 
other types of war work and young people have been lost to the armed 


services. 


These facts carry a prophecy of terrible consequences unless present 
trends are checked. We can no longer afford to regard so lightly the 
services of the teacher if we really believe that the way to a greater 
future for America is through the development of human resources. 


— From Education . . 


. A Mighty Force! 
National Education Assocation 
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* What part are Argentine women taking in the 
affairs of their country and of the world? 


The Argentine Woman’s Point of View 


By LizBetH ROBERTSON 


yaa ceieiom is the adjective that has 
long been applied to Argentine women 
in describing their mannered charm. Ar- 
gentine women are indeed enchanting; 
also they are intelligent, thoughtful, and 
determined that today’s planning must 
assure a good and credible tomorrow. 

Of much concern to the leaders in 
women’s groups is the manner in which 
Argentine women will accept the civic 
and social responsibilities of this tomor- 
row. These leaders believe that women 
have a mission, that of providing for the 
education and social security of present 
and future generations. They think that 
women merit an independent personal life; 
they are enthusiastic because more and 
more career-minded women are entering 
the professions and the business world. 
But they believe that if a woman has to 
choose, the sacrifice should be her career, 
not her responsibilities to family and so- 
ciety. They feel that it is up to the women 
of all countries to provide future genera- 
tions with workable concepts for progres- 
sive, peaceful living, and they insist that 
Argentine women must unite to bring 
about this condition in Argentina. 

Therefore, at present, organized wom- 
en’s groups are in a ferment of teaching 
and absorbing the idea of the integrated, 
progressive Argentine woman. Confer- 
ences and classes on her role in the world 
are being held, and are attended by women 
of all interests, who are deeply desirous of 
developing their possibilities as women and 
as citizens. 

In their own conferences, the leaders of 
women’s organizations face the problem 
of making concrete plans to carry out the 
education of women to a realization of 


their duties to society. Details are not 
worked out yet. It is not simple, inasmuch 
as they must take account of (a) the Church, 
(b) Argentine tradition, and (c) the Gov- 
ernment, a more or less unknown quan- 
tity. 


Dorune the past twenty years Argentine 
women have left tradition-sanctioned or- 
bits in increasing numbers to enter gain- 
ful employment, until now about 300,000 
are employed in factories, offices, and 
every variety of professional work. Once 
only women of the “lower class” would 
work for pay. Now the number of women 
of all social levels who work has modified 
the reaction of society to what was once 
considered their “plight.” However, the 
fact that many women have to work for a 
living is not generally looked upon with 
satisfaction, but with a resignation to the 
exigencies of modern life. 

As a result of the large number of work- 
ing women, several clubs have been or- 
ganized, with social, economic, and cul- 
tural purposes. Among these the largest is 
the Federacién de Asociaciones Catolicas 
de Empleadas, with some 25,000 members 
in Buenos Aires and fifteen affiliated asso- 
ciations in the provinces. The main aim of 
the FACE is to assure its members social 
justice, social insurance, and harmonious 
employer-employee relations. It also gives 
them as much cultural, educational, and 
physical recreation as they will take. 

In the program of this organization, its 
sponsor, Monsefior Miguel de Andrea, 
speaks in the most progressive and liberal 
voice of the Argentine church. Having 
accepted the fact that women will con- 
tinue to play an increasing part in Argen- 
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tine economic development, the Church 
demands that they shall not lose a sense 
of their responsibility toward society, and 
that society in turn shall protect and dig- 
nify the working woman. 

In the first of a series of conferences 
presented by the FACE on June 7, 1944, 
it was stated that only by organization 
can the ideals of the Federacién be 
achieved. In this conference, Prof. Dora 
Sanseverino, speaking on “The Impor- 
tance of Woman,” acknowledged that 
for one reason or another the great ma- 
jority of Argentine women live apart from 
the problems of women in society, and 
thereby retard the progress of social 
justice. Her theme was that women, who 
throughout history have efficiently and 
sympathetically attended to the affairs of 
their homes, can also extend this efficiency 
and sympathy into the larger sphere of the 
nation, thus improving public life. 

The Federacién attempts to integrate 
the facets of the working woman’s life — 
the individual, domestic, and social facets 
— with the economic entity that she has 
also become. Through a united front of 
women’s organizations, it hopes to solve 
urgent social problems and establish bases 
for social justice. 


Tue direction of women’s progress in 
Argentina is also being molded by the two 
social service schools, the Escuela de 
Asistencia Social del Instituto de Cultura 
Religiosa and the Escuela de Servicio 
Social del Museo Social Argentino. Diplo- 
mas in social welfare work given by these 
two institutions are accepted by the gov- 
ernment, and their graduates work under 
professional status in public and private 
agencies. These schools hope soon to sup- 
plement their present general courses with 
programs in rural social work, child wel- 
fare, mental hygiene, and free clinics. 

In the field of social welfare, Argentine 
women are still thinking in terms of the 
status quo — the distribution of “charity” 
to the deserving poor through personal 
direction. However, under the leadership 
of American-trained directors, the social 


service schools are broadening this view- 
point to include a system of impersonal 
and efficient organization in handling 
social work. According to Saira Arias, 
assistant director of the Escuela de Asis- 
tencia Social, the perfect system would be 
a “cocktail” of the organization and 
capacity found in American social service, 
plus the voluntary and sympathetic spirit 
found in Argentine welfare work. 


In ADDITION to such outstanding organi- 
zations as the FACE and the social serv- 
ice schools, there are analogous govern- 
ment bureaus, staffed by women, like the 
Patronato de Menores, which cares for 
minor indigent children, and the various 
charitable groups like the Sociedad de 
Beneficencia, membership in which has 
finally become a social register of Argen- 
tina. There are also the various small 
professional organizations, the Association 
of Nurses, for instance, concerned with 
advancing improvements and reforms in 
their own specialized group. 

All of these organizations have similar 
ideas as to the mission of women in society, 
and as to the necessity of educating 
women to become responsible adult citi- 
zens. 

The divergent points of view come from 
individuals, usually intellectual and ar- 
tistic, who are trying to combat either the 
economic or the traditional world in order 
to live in more independence than is con- 
sidered necessary. These comparatively 
few women are the ones who insist that 
Argentine women give too much rein to 
their capacity for voluntary sacrifice, that 
they are rationalizing their thinking by 
playing down the question of their politi- 
cal rights, and that they should have ex- 
actly the same sort of individual freedom 
as do the women of the United States. 

These are the women who have con- 
tributed to such publications in Argentina 
as the monthly magazine Sur, of Victoria 
Ocampo and Maria Rosa Oliver. Between 
this publication and such periodicals as 
El Hogar, Mundo Argentino, Rosalinda, 
Para Ti, and the fashionable Atlantida, 
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all of which tend toward the presentation 
of romance, the latest movie modes, and 
weddings, there is a gap filled only by the 
column “El Momento Feminino” of the 
newspaper E. Mundo. 

In 1938 El Mundo initiated the first 
woman’s column to feature women from 
the civic and professional point of view, 
and assigned it to a young newspaper 
woman, Marion Ivel Morgan. Through 
her efforts the newspaper has campaigned 
since 1938 for the integrated development 
of women as responsible citizens. Miss 
Ivel Morgan is also giving the first course 
of instruction in civics for women to a 


small and enthusiastic group from the 
FACE. 


Ix THE universities the enrollment of girl 
students is constantly growing. The young 
university woman of Argentina is between 
two times. Her mother was of the middle- 
class group which accepted a life made up 
of family duties and devotion to the 
church. Today’s young woman is working 
with and marrying men of her own voca- 
tion. She wishes to develop as a complete 
person. But she does not want to go to the 
extreme of refusing her feminine appeal or 
her religious beliefs. 

In answer to this common problem, 
many Argentine women think that the 
organization, Accién Catolica, has best 
risen to meet the questions of its members. 
This organization furthers, through dis- 
cussion and lecture groups, the idea that 
women can fulfill all of their obligations 
and still develop as individual personali- 
ties; and that this kind of development 
can take place without separation from 
either femininity or creed. 

An over-all organization working with 
women’s problems is the Buenos Aires 
office of the Inter-American Women’s 
Commission. Under the chairmanship of 
Sefiorita Angelica Fuselli, who represented 
Argentina in the 1944 sessions of the Com- 
mission in Washington, this office offers a 
meeting place for the leaders of all wom- 
en’s groups to discuss their programs. To 
Sefiorita Fuselli the important next step in 


Argentina is the orientation of women 
toward a certain goal, which is their mis- 
sion in society. Until now, she said, they 
have not had the desire nor realized the 
need to organize. Although women in 
Argentina have entered all fields of en- 
deavor, being architects, engineers, drafts- 
men, doctors, lawyers, and diplomats, as 
well as clerks and office employees, she 
feels that they must unite in realizing that 
their true mission is the social welfare and 
education of present and future genera- 
tions. 

So far in their development, Argentine 
women have been able to cope with their 
world. The Church has accepted their 
economic development, and tradition has 
not been completely antagonized by their 
growing independence. In the spring of 
1944 (September and October) they were 
coordinating under the direction of the 
various women’s groups to project pro- 
grams for further development along the 
lines of thought that have been described. 
At this time, the government also ini- 
tiated a program. 


By THE inauguration, on October 8, 
1944, of a Women’s Division (Divisién del 
Trabajo y Asistencia de la Mujer), the 
Argentine Department of Labor has given 
official recognition to the significant and 
growing role of women in the economic 
and social development of Argentina. 

The broad aims of the new Division, as 
stated by Dra. Lucila de Gregorio Lavié, 
chief of the Division and a lawyer by pro- 
fession, are: to better working conditions 
for women; to regulate and orient wom- 
en’s work through the most efficient chan- 
nels; to protect maternity; and to elevate 
the cultural levels of women. In a state- 
ment made at the opening ceremonies, 
Dra. de Gregorio Lavié outlined briefly the 
proposed scope of the Division: 


In order to better working conditions for 
women, the Division will be a permanent 
center for the study of all activities in which 
women participate. It will project the legisla- 
tive reforms which become necessary according 
to the democratic principles of the National 
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Constitution. It proposes to contribute to the 
enforcement of the present laws, through a 
feminine personnel which will see with femi- 
nine criteria the existing deficiencies. It will 
provide security, recommending proper tasks 
and teaching novices and the inept, and will 
tend toward the progressive application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. . . . It 
will attempt to alleviate the penury of the 
enterprising women working in their homes, 
who amid the tears of their children, without 
abandoning their domestic tasks, accumulate 
sewing piecework, for which they receive 
scanty pay. 


Alluding to the aim of the Division to 
elevate the cultural level of women, Dra. 
de Gregorio Lavié stated: 


The spreading of the rudiments of domestic 
economy will make the housewife more apt 
in the art of making her home pleasant . . . 
and the woman of modest means as much as 
the well-to-do will take pleasure in bringing 
to her table tasty dishes prepared by her own 
hands. Women should be given the possibilities 
of perfecting the work they do. The creation of 
schools and courses of learning will bring 
about a greater utilization of her natural 
aptitudes and will open mew horizons for her 
activities, which will result in the progress of 
our industries. (The Division) also expects to 
furnish to women workers a healthful and 
restorative rest, organizing its means of recrea- 
tion, with sport fields, excursions, trips, through 
which in contact with nature, by knowing the 
beauties of our incomparable land, they may 
learn to love it more and more, renew their 
energies and comfort their souls, experiencing 
the happiness of living. 


Dra. de Gregorio Lavié further ex- 
pressed a hope that the patriotism and 
courtesy of industrial and commercial 
employers would cause them to install 
“‘cradle rooms” on or near their premises, 
so that working mothers might have the 
assurance that their babies were being 
well cared for during their working hours. 


Thus, she concluded, — 


In mutual affection and respect, with the 
protection of all, the Argentine family, upright 
in its old virtues, will go on being the basic 
nucleus of our traditional society; and men 
and women, in happy partnership, will make 
work a source of dignity, an instrument of 


peace and harmony, the cause of prosperity, 
reason for happiness, by which the country 
may continue on the luminous road of nobility 
and progress, in the accomplishment of its 
sacred destinies. 


The speech of Dra. de Gregorio Lavié 
was followed by that of Col. Perén, who 
justified the organization of the Women’s 
Division in a statement from which ex- 
cerpts are quoted: 


To morally and materially dignify woman, is 
equivalent to invigorating the family. To 
invigorate the family is to fortify the Nation, 
of which it is the original cell. In order to 
impose true social order, it is necessary to 
commence with this essential cell, Christian 
and rational base of all human grouping. 


The Divisién del Trabajo y Asistencia de la 
Mujer, the creation of which we are celebrating 
today, is a social necessity, and the conscious- 
ness of the duty of determining this has moved 
this Department to unify such work. 

Here the Argentine woman of today, who 
with her honorable and conspicuous collabora- 
tion in the intellectual or scientific work, in 
teaching, in commerce and industry, knows 
how to draw energies from her natural weak- 
ness in order to cooperate with man in the 
elaboration of the greatness of the Nation, 
will find echo for her honest anxieties and 
support in her legitimate aspirations. 

Modern society does not restrict the work 
of women, but it is under obligation to assure 
them effective protection, better recompense 
for their effort, assistance, support, and oppor- 
tune and constant aid. To this high end, the 
hew organization which today begins its work 
will dedicate itself entirely. 


With reference to the protective legisla- 
tion with which the new Division is to be 
concerned, Col. Perén continued: 


Little enough will be all that may be done to 
avoid the exploiting of women’s work, as they 
contribute to extend the field of production 
with their meritorious effort. ... The in- 
ferior salary of women can be converted into 
a factor of exploitation and disloyal rivalry 
toward men, it can disturb economy and 
generate a lowering in salaries generally. The 
establishment of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work is therefore fundamental for the 
existence of a true social justice and a normal 
development of labor. 
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In conclusion, Col. Perén stated: 


Our women are beginning to feel our in- 
quietudes, because they are beginning to un- 
derstand them and because, in the last analysis, 
they are as sentimental as we. Fortunate the 
peoples whose women interest themselves in 
the problems of their men, and unlucky those 
countries where the women desert the austerity 
of their homes to take refuge in the sterility 
of frivolous, intransient, and secondary dis- 
tractions. 


The remarks of Dra. de Gregorio Lavié 
and Col. Perén were immediately chal- 
lenged both in print and in discussion. Are 
we, asked Argentine women, to be consid- 
ered only as woman and the spiritual axis 
of the family, or shall we be considered as 
persons who combine the possibilities of 
woman, mother, and intelligent worker? 
Are we to be free to choose, or shall we be 
relegated by decree to certain phases of the 
world’s work, thought by some more suita- 
ble or convenient to women? 

The main result of the Women’s Divi- 
sion is that in a manner it contravenes the 
plans of the independent organizations, 
since it seems to be not only a consultant 
body, but a regulating body which will 
have a finger in all women’s enterprises. 
Moreover, the great projects that are sug- 
gested by the Women’s Division were al- 
ready being accomplished or worked to- 
ward by the established women’s organi- 
zations. The equal pay for equal work plan 
is still in the project stage, and nothing 
concrete has been done to further it. 

The most telling omission from the 
statements of Dra. de Gregorio Lavié and 
Col. Perén is reference to whether or not 
Argentine women will actively enter polit- 
ical life, instead of depending as hereto- 
fore on petitions to work legislative re- 
forms. This is more than a tacit reminder 
that Argentina is not functioning under a 
constitutional form of government. It 
reflects also the fact that their economic 
and social development demands equal 
political development. Whereas in princi- 
ple they approve of political equality 

‘tween men and women, they are half 
agreed that woman’s work and responsi- 


bilities can be carried on outside the politi- 
cal sphere, as before. 

Argentine women insist that their work 
and their progress shall be not as against 
men but beside men, as their comple- 
ments. They feel that only together can 
men and women work out a better world. 
And while they highly admire the ground- 
work laid for them by English and Ameri- 
can women, they feel that they have come 
into the scene late enough to profit by our 
shortcomings. 


Owe of these, which haunts them, is the 
specter of “feminism,” to which no Ar- 
gentine woman is attuned. This is strongly 
expressed by leaders in all women’s organ- 
izations in Argentina. Argentines, they 
say, do not understand feminism. They 
do not understand independence of men 
and women, but only inter-dependence 
between them, as they progress toward the 
achievement of their common national in- 
terests. This concept is arrived at through 
a combination of reason and rationaliza- 
tion, and is one of the sticking points in the 
program of development that had been 
worked out by the several women’s organ- 
izations. 

The leaders, in general, feel that only 
the extremely idealistic women want polit- 
ical equality for women now, and that 
these women are impractical in their 
refusal to acknowledge the necessity of a 
long program of education of women to 
political consciousness before any attempt 
is made to obtain political equality. 

They insist that the vote, on which 
American women lay so much stress, is 
actually considered by us in a manner all 
out of proportion to its value in the 
scheme of things. They say that they do 
not want political freedom, and that their 
way is to be a wider application of the old 
Latin woman’s way — to take care of the 
education of future society, although more 
largely and with more organization than 
before — and to get necessary legislation 
through their men. Those who point out 
the paradox in their reasoning are still only 
a few eccentric voices. 
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However, most leaders admit that when 
the time comes, women will have to enter 
political life. They do not look forward to 
this with pleasure, although they do not 
admit that Argentine men will stand in 
the way of a political coming-of-age for 
women. 


Osviovsty, Argentine women are now 
too much engrossed in their own develop- 
ment as individuals and as Argentines, 
and in a valiant desire to be of service to 
civilization, to give much concrete thought 
to their future international position. At 
the same time, their type of thinking does 
not admit boundaries. Argentines have 
long been close students of international 
law, and international concepts are nat- 
ural to them. 

Argentine women, in accordance with 
their present trend of thought, feel that 
you cannot ask what the Argentine 
woman thinks about her country’s place 
in the world, but only what Argentines 
think. As a citizen of Argentina, she hopes 


that a democratic Argentina will take her 
place among the other countries of the 
world in a cooperative effort toward peace- 
ful progress. As an Argentine, she ad- 
heres to a historical Argentine conviction 
that international affairs should be set- 
tled through discussion and arbitration. 
As a woman she feels strongly that it is 
time that women had a say in the conduct 
of national and international affairs — 
but she does not connect this as yet with 
that bugaboo of “‘ women in politics.” 

At a crossroads, Argentine women are 
not sure how to arrive at their world of 
social justice, peace, and the reasonable 
collaboration of men and women. It is a 
rather large order, and they have never 
before had to make a choice. But their 
thought and aim is large and their en- 
thusiasm and intensity contagious, if still 
without humor. Undoubtedly they will 
make great advances in individual devel- 
opment and in community cooperation, 
and their method of achieving these ends 
should be of interest to all women. 


Lee 


National Convention, 1945 


The 1945 Convention was the chief 
subject before the Board of Directors at 
its meeting in Washington, November 
16-18. It was unanimously agreed that a 
national convention cannot be postponed 
any longer. Election of officers and bring- 
ing the Legislative Program up to date 
are matters of urgent business; quite as 
urgent is the need for the inspiration and 
direction that come from taking counsel 
together. As an organization which brings 
to a focus the influence of university 
women throughout the country, the AAUW 
has an important role to play in the long 
pull to final victory, and in the transition 
and reconstruction period that will fol- 
low. A national convention is essential 
preparation for that role. 

It was agreed that the convention 
should be held in some central, easily ac- 
cessible place, at some time in late May or 
June. Arrangements as completed will be 
announced at the end of this section. 

This will be a working, wartime con- 
vention, with a minimum of outside speak- 
ers and maximum participation by mem- 
bers, officers, committees, and staff. There 
will be no banquets or dramatic features; 
emphasis will be on workshop meetings in 
which AAUW leaders — branch, state, 
and national — will consider how the 
Association may contribute most con- 
structively in meeting the problems of the 
next two years. 

As plans are completed, further infor- 
mation will be given in the General Direc- 


tor’s Letter and the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Convention Committees 


Dean Irma E. Voigt, after serving since 
1942, has found it necessary to resign the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. Her resignation was accepted by 
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the Board with much regret, and with 
appreciation of the extensive work already 
done by Dean Voigt as chairman of the 
committee. 

Fortunately, Miss Martha C. Enochs 
has accepted the committee chairmanship. 
Miss Enochs was formerly Director of the 
Southeast Central Section, and is now a 
member of the national Social Studies 
Committee. 

The complete roster of convention com- 
mittees is given below. Suggestions should 
be sent to the respective chairmen. 

In connection with suggestions for na- 
tional officers, it should be noted that only 
these four will be eligible for re-election: 


President 

Northeast Central Regional Vice-President 
Southeast Central Regional Vice-President 
Rocky Mountain Regional Vice-President 


In the absence of a convention in 1948, 
there has been no opportunity for elections 
since 1941, and officers elected at that 
time have continued in office. The By- 
Laws provide that “all officers shall be 
elected for a term of two years and shall be 
eligible for two succeeding terms only.” 

These are the convention committees: 


CONVENTION ProGraM CoMMITTEE 
Chairman: Dr. Helen C. White, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Dr. Laura Zirbes, 1567 Perry Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Dr. Alzada Comstock, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Dr. Caroline Ware, Vienna, Virginia 

Judge Sara Hughes, Court House, Dallas, 
Texas 

Dr. Bessie Randolph, Hollins College, Virginia 

Dr. Janet Howell Clark, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, New York 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Dr. Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia 
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ComMITTEE ON Revision or By-Laws! 

Chairman: Dr. Bessie Randolph, Hollins 
College, Virginia 

Mrs. Victor Burke, 2002 Monroe Street, Pull- 
man, Washington 

Judge Lucy Howorth, Office of Legislative 
Counsel, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss Eleanor Little, Old Scrogie, Clapboard 
Hill Road, Guilford, Connecticut 


Judge Marion J. Harron, Tax Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


ComMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Miss Martha C. Enochs, 1338 
West Capitol Street, Jackson, Mississippi 
Mrs. Lawrence Steefel, 2808 River Road West, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dr. Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Miss Emma Hyde, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Mrs. Burnham Finney, 48 Turnstall Road, 


Westchester, New York 


ComMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF THE NEXT 
CONVENTION 


Chairman: Mrs. Samuel Horton Brown, The 
Sheraton, 19th and Walnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Elizabeth Lawson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 

Mrs. Frederick Kiehle, 1209 S. W. 6th Street, 
Portland, Oregon 

Mrs. Lindley Mills, 415 Jerome Street, Mid- 
land, Michigan 

Miss Mary Miller, 2917 Olga Place, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


Mrs. James Kideney, 293 Summer Street, 
Buffalo 13, New York 


ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman: Dr. Ruth Dean, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Kent E. Wallace, 525 West Williams 
Avenue, Fallon, Nevada 

Miss Helen Harbinson, The Barclay, 18th and 
Rittenhouse Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania 


1 Proposed revisions of the By-Laws must be sent 
to the General Director six months before the 
convention, as provided in our By-Laws. Accordingly, 
further suggestions for By-Law revisions cannot now 
be entertained. 


Miss Chloe Gifford, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Miss Florence Brady, 1447 Armadale Avenue, 
Los Angeles 42, California 

Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, 912 East First Street, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Miss Jessie Lummis, 115 E. 22d Street, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Dr. Laura Nahm, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Absentee Convention Voting Planned 


How to get adequate participation of all 
parts of the country in convention deci- 
sions was a matter of earnest discussion. 

The By-Laws as they now stand permit 
each branch one voting delegate for 
twenty-five or less paid-up national mem- 
bers, and an additional delegate for every 
twenty-five national members beyond the 
original twenty-five. Each voter may cast 
one vote; the chairman of a delegation 
may also cast the remaining votes to 
which her branch is entitled. No provision 
is made for voting representation of 
branches that have no delegates present. 

In view of the great and unequal diffi- 
culties in travel, the Board felt that with- 
out some emergency provision the clear 
intent of the By-Laws to provide equal 
representation for all parts of the country 
would not be fulfilled. 

The solution finally determined upon is 
to present at the first session of the con- 
vention, as an emergency measure, a pro- 
posed By-Law revision, which would per- 
mit each state delegation attending the 
1945 Convention to cast the full vote of 
each branch within the state which has 
given its written consent. The vote is to 
be cast in accordance with the written in- 
structions of the branch on specific items, 
or, if the branch so requests, at the discre- 
tion of the delegation. The vote of the 
branch for officers of the Association 
would be similarly delegated, on the writ- 
ten request of the branch. This delegation 
of voting power is to be handled through 
the state division or, in the states not or- 
ganized into state divisions, through the 
Regional Vice-President. 
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ATTENTION! 


Travel Ban Changes Convention Plans 


Plans for a 1945 convention reported in 
this JouRNAL were made in November. 
This page was held for a last-minute an- 
nouncement of détails. In view of govern- 
ment action to restrict travel that is not 
essential to the war, it appears that the 
convention will not be held. 

By the time this reaches AAUW mem- 
bers, they will be well aware of the appeal 
of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Conversion, James F. Byrnes, for elimina- 
tion of non-essential travel, and particu- 
larly for the cessation of group meetings 
not necessary for the war. As Director 
Byrnes has explained, this step has be- 
come necessary because of steadily mount- 
ing civilian travel and the crowding of 
hotels, at a time when transportation fa- 
cilities and manpower must be directed to 
winning the war. 

Mr. Byrnes announced that, with the 
approval of the President, Director J. M. 
Johnson of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation had been asked to head a com- 
mittee to pass on applications for the hold- 
ing of group meetings of more than fifty 
persons to determine if the need for these 
meetings is sufficiently in the war interest 
to warrant the tax on transportation and 
services. 

On the day this announcement was 
made public the Convention Program 
Committee, with President Helen C. 
White as chairman, was meeting in Wash- 
ington. There was not time for a formal 
application for approval of the AAUW 
convention, but Director Johnson was 
consulted and advised that such a meet- 
ing would not be approved. 

The Convention Program Committee 


accordingly turned its attention to plans 
for other ways of transacting the business 
of a convention and giving the inspiration 
and guidance which a convention pro- 
vides. 

Plans for election of officers and for 
securing an expression of the will of the 
membership on the Legislative Program 
and on other important matters of busi- 
ness are being submitted to the Board of 
Directors and will be announced as soon 
as possible. Other plans are being worked 
out for conveying the inspiration which is 
always generated by a convention. Mean- 
while, the convention committees con- 
tinue to function, and will receive sugges- 
tions as before. 

We regret that a national meeting can- 
not be held. We believe that an AAUW 
convention would serve the public inter- 
est and contribute to the war effort. But 
we welcome every indication that this na- 
tion is to be called upon to concentrate all 
its resources on the winning of the war. In 
this spirit we are confident that AAUW 
leaders will accept the convention ban as 
a challenge to our ingenuity in devising 
other means of accomplishing what a con- 
vention would have accomplished. We be- 
lieve that the branches and state divisions 
all over the country, working together, 
can achieve a “meeting of minds” which 
will mean even more than a meeting of 
persons in strengthening our unity, re- 
freshing our energies, and marking more 
clearly the path of this organization in 
working for victory and building founda- 
tions for peace. 

Katuryn McHa.e 
General Director 
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House Study on Higher Education 


The Committee on Education of the 
U. S. House of Representatives was di- 
rected in June 1944 to make a study of 
higher education and “to formulate as 
soon as practicable, for consideration by 
the House, such legislation as the com- 
mittee deems appropriate” for the purpose 
of alleviating effects of the war upon the 
colleges of the nation. 

The authorization of the study is in 
itself of especial significance since, in the 
words of the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, “This is the 
first time that those in the field of educa- 
tion have been called upon by Congress 
officially to express their judgment as to 
their needs and the means by which, 
through legislation, such needs can be 
most effectively met.” 

The report of the committee, after their 
several months’ investigation, including 
study of question forms submitted by 
colleges and universities, is awaited 
therefore with wide interest. 


Survey of Enrollment 


The annual survey made by President 
Walters of the University of Cincinnati of 
enrollments in American colleges and uni- 
versities shows substantial increases in 
civilian enrollments compared with regis- 
tration a year ago. The survey covered 454 
institutions. To some college officials 
this increased enrollment signals the ap- 
proach of a coming “educational boom” 
for postwar America. To others it is at 
least a source of encouragement for the 
financial future of their institutions, even 
though they are suffering certain curtail- 
ments currently such as the loss of last 
year’s soldier-students. The gains this year 
are accounted for primarily by larger 
freshman classes and more women. 
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Women Students 


An analysis of these women students 
would be of interest, naturally, to AAUW. 
The new class at Bryn Mawr, President 
McBride says, are “less affected by the 
war than any class since 1941.” In ex- 
planation, Dr. McBride added, “I do not 
mean, of course, that many of the individ- 
uals in it are not immediately and person- 
ally concerned, but the class, as a whole, 
is not directing its plans according to the 
war to the same degree that recent classes 
have found necessary.” The possibility of 
the end of the war, or at least part of the 
war, begins to emerge and that possibility 
permits these freshmen to plan for a full 
college course and along the lines their 
interests dictate “rather than what would 
be of high priority in relation to the de- 
mands of the war.” 

The strong interest shown in history 
and in languages, however, is regarded as 
an indication that the students are think- 
ing of the obligation of putting their edu- 
cation “‘at the service of the peace.” 


Compulsory Military Training 


The service of the peace is also being 
approached via quite other manner of 
thinking and planning. President Roose- 
velt’s advocacy of a year of national serv- 
ice has focused attention upon the Army 
proposal for compulsory military training 
in peacetime. Upon this pending legisla- 
tion public opinion is divided, though cer- 
tainly stirred, as revealed by polls, edi- 
torials, articles, forums, and statements 
prepared by a number of national organi- 
zations. 

Unfortunately the issue of military 
training is clouded by the inclusion of 
objectives which are extraneous to the dis- 
cussion, important as they may be in 
themselves. The main question and the 
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only one upon which the decision should 
be made is that of military necessity: is 
compulsory military training essential to 
the preservation of peace? 

It is the sound conviction of educators 
that military training and education 
should not be confused. We will be delud- 
ing ourselves, they say, if we expect to 
make up for shortcomings of our present 
educational system through military train- 
ing. “A courageous revitalizing” of exist- 
ing educational and health programs is the 
procedure they urge for the attainment of 
such worthy objectives as physical fitness 
and discipline. On this much-discussed 
point of discipline, they mainly agree, it 
seems, with the conviction that Lyman 
Bryson expressed a number of years ago: 
“The unquestioning docility which marks 
the perfect soldier is not in the character 
of a good citizen.” 

One of the gravest dangers, educators 
feel, inherent in compulsory military serv- 
ice is the assumption, that comes gradu- 
ally, and mayhap unconsciously, “that 
such a program will relieve us as parents, 
teachers, and citizens of the duties that we 
should perform in behalf of our youth 
through normal community channels.” 

“If we need compulsory military train- 
ing for reasons of national security, well 
and good —” writes Dr. Leonard Mayo, 
“let’s do the best job we can with it, 
but by all that’s decent and democratic 
let’s not promote it as a physical educa- 
tion and health program for America’s 
youth.” 

Without exception (in so far as it has 
been possible to check), the resolutions 
passed by educational associations have 
approved of any peacetime military train- 
ing for the nation’s youth that may be 
necessary for national security, but urge 
the continuance of all educational, physi- 
cal, vocational, or cultural training through 
the regularly constituted educational or 
social agencies. 

Many recommend that specific action 
on the question be delayed on the ground 
that “Requirements of national defense 
will depend on the character of interna- 


tional as well as national developments 
after the conclusion of the conflict.” 

Secretary Henry L. Stimson and Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall have been the 
principal spokesmen for the War Depart- 
ment in urging universal military training 
as the most effective means of insuring 
the peace. For the Navy, Secretary James 
Forrestal supports the proposed training. 
No exact planning details of a program 
have been advanced. Officials concerned 
with the program state that no final plan 
could be propounded as yet, for things 
are still being learned in the daily events of 
the war and factors may develop in the 
making of the peace that would affect 
the plan. 


Review of Liberal Education 


“Not for many years,” an AAUW state 
chairman of education points out, “has 
the subject of education, and especially 
liberal education, been so highlighted in 
the discussion of lay persons and teachers 
alike.” AAUW members have peculiar 
responsibility for being thoroughly famil- 
iar with the questions being raised in re- 
gard to curriculum, purposes and values of 
liberal education. 

Pertaining to the education of women, 
the statement made by Dean Harriett 
Allyn of Mount Holyoke College in a 
very recent report will be read with in- 
terest by members of AAUW: 


The education of every girl demands her de- 


* velopment along certain lines. She must be led 


to develop her power to think, that is, to reason 
logically. With this must be joined power to 
think independently and straight — and to act 
upon such thought. This means integrity, ad- 
herence to truth. Her thought must be based 
on observation, and that observation must be 
clear and accurate. It must be founded also on 
an understanding of personalities and social 
relationships. Personally she should be given 
opportunity to form a philosophy of life for 
herself, and she should be taught the basis of 
health, both personal and social. 

To make her future more satisfactory to 
herself she should study those things which 
will enrich her life, and something which will 
relate her to the past, the present and the fu- 
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ture, so placing her in her universe that she will 
be at home there and well adjusted. She should 
be so educated that she will not only desire to 
contribute definitely to the needs of society, 
but will also be able to do so by some sort of 
work for which she is the better fitted because 
of her college years. She should be prepared for 
citizenship by an understanding of political re- 
lations, social relations, and ethical relations. 

Finally, she should be given a general and 
intelligent acquaintance with the main fields of 
her intellectual heritage and a more specific 
and intensive study of some one subject which 
she may come to look upon as her own particu- 
lar intellectual possession. 


Reorganization of the 
College Program 


In reorganizations of the college pro- 
gram, there is a gaining tendency towards 
more prescribed courses, especially in the 
first two years, for the purpose of ensuring 
the student’s acquainting himself with the 
major fields of human knowledge. Special- 
ization is regarded as desirable but at the 
proper time and in reasonable proportion, 
not at the expense of a broad foundation. 

Dean T. R. McConnell of Minnesota 
has said, “Education too frequently has 
become illiberal, even in colleges of liberal 
arts, by becoming too specialized. Studies 
of the courses taken by graduates of these 
colleges usually reveal a disconcerting de- 
gree of concentration in one department 
or one narrow field.”’ This situation is one 


of the basic reasons for the decay of our 
colleges, Dr. William H. Cowley de- 
clares. He terms the practice “the frag- 
mentation of the curriculum.” By frag- 
mentation, he says, “I mean the breaking 
down of the curriculum into such minute 
fragments that it has lost the core of its 
meaningfulness both to students and the 
public.” 

The general consensus appears to be 
that there should be a common denomi- 
nator of culture, as President Hutchins of 
Chicago University has maintained. 

In addition to this broad background 
desirable in all times — and to be achieved 
possibly by more required courses and also 
by more guidance in choice of elected 
courses — Dean Harriett Allyn makes the 
interesting point that for each generation 
certain subjects are more important than 
others. These subjects change, she says, 
with the changes of the society in which 
we live. 


It would appear from the present signs in the 
country that the next educational era will be 
that of the social sciences primarily, as the 
war era has belonged to the natural sciences. 
Human beings at cross purposes have caused 
these wars, and science is bringing victory, but 
peace will be won only by establishing better 
human relations. 


HELEN M. Hosp 
Associate in Higher Education 


Humanism Defined 


HE answer humanism has it in its power to make to the two great ques- 
tions, how to govern and how to teach, is the answer of belief in man. 
. . . If the world can be taught to believe in the worth of man, in the dig- 


nity of man, in the “characteristic perfection’ 


of man, it can be taught 


not only to survive but to live. If the world can be governed in belief in the 
worth of man, in the dignity of man, it can be governed in peace. 


— ARCHIBALD MacLEIsr. 
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Proposed Office for International 
Education 


AAUW, with its long interest in edu- 
cation, naturally feels a special concern for 
international planning in the educational 
field. It will be remembered that at the 
first International Education Assembly at 
Harpers Ferry in September 1943 con- 
siderable attention was devoted to pro- 
posals for the establishment of an inter- 
national organization for education and 
cultural development, to be modeled on 
the very useful International Labor Organ- 
ization established by the peace treaties 
of 1919. At the second Assembly, held at 
Hood College this June, a resolution was 
adopted reaffirming support for such an 
organization, and urging prompt action 
by the United Nations to create it. 

Participation of a United States dele- 
gation in the Conference of Allied Minis- 
ters of Education in London last summer 
seemed to offer hope for the formulation of 
such a proposal. However, the draft con- 
vention as approved in London and sent 
to the various participating nations for 
comment was concerned rather with the 
establishment of a temporary agency to 
meet the immediate problems of educa- 
tional rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
It was assumed that out of this proposed 
United Nations Office for Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction a permanent or- 
ganization might develop later. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conversations, 
with their important and far-reaching 
proposals for establishing an over-all Gen- 
eral International Organization, have 
altered the situation drastically. The set- 
ting up of a temporary agency to handle 
transition and reconstruction problems no 
longer seems of primary importance. Con- 
sequently the Liaison Committee for In- 
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ternational Education met in Washington 
November 21 and urgently recommended 
that immediate steps be taken to establish 
a permanent organization. 

The Liaison Committee recommended 
to the Department of State that it suggest 
a modification of the draft convention 
of the London Conference, to provide for 
a permanent International Organization 
for Educational and Cultural Develop- 
ment, with an Interim Commission ap- 
pointed by the London Conference to deal 
with emergency problems of rehabilita- 
tion. The committee also recommended 
that — 


at the future international conferences which 
carry forward the discussions inaugurated at 
Dumbarton Oaks, consideration be given to 
problems of international cooperation in edu- 
cation as an important part of the social and 
political arrangements for international peace 
and security and that the delegations of the 
participating nations in such conferences 
should include persons especially prepared by 
interest and experience to formulate plans for 
international cooperation in educational and 
cultural fields. 


Shall We Spend for Roads — or for 
Education? 


On November 29, 1944 our Congress — 
your Senators and your Representatives 
— voted to spend five hundred million 
dollars a year for three years on postwar 
roads, the money to be matched dollar for 
dollar by states wishing to participate in 
the program. This will mean a great deal 
to our country, for good roads spell easy 
and necessary communication, and a road- 
building program after the war will cushion 
unemployment. 

But what would it mean to our country 
if we could also say that the men and 
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women sent to represent us in Washington 
had voted five hundred million dollars to 
education for each of three successive 
years? Would not the education of the 
children who live along the roads to be 
built contribute equally well to communi- 
cation needed in this democracy? Would 
not the impetus of increased understand- 
ing build the future spiritual well-being of 
this nation as roads may build its material 
well-being? Could not better provision for 
education also mean more employment, 
as more men and women take their places 
as teachers, because more people are being 
taught for longer periods and more teach- 
ers are therefore needed? Would not bring- 
ing more people into the realm of the pro- 
fession of teaching lessen the burden of 
unemployment? 

In imagination, look down that pro- 
jected postwar road in the country district 
you know best. Look down the years to 
come, as children, many children, year 
after year walk along the gleaming high- 
way. Will that well-paved thoroughfare 
still be taking them to the little, inade- 
quate, poorly staffed rural school at the 
foot of the hill? Look again when these 
children come walking back six or eight 
years later as graduates of that little 
school. Many of them will not be going on 
to the junior high school or to the town 
high school; the family needs their help on 
the farm, or their wages from the shoe fac- 
tory or the iron works which will turn 
from destroyers to pleasure boats when 
peace comes. 

Peace will have come when the roads 
are built. The war will have been mag- 
nificently won while these children you 
were watching down the years were being 
inadequately educated. With peace then 
shall we still have the old need to fight 
old battles? Shall we have to turn from 
victory over the Axis to threatened defeat 
of the American ideal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity? And will the win- 
ning of this long peacetime battle be made 
the harder because some of these poorly 
educated country children who walked 
down the million-dollar roads have be- 
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come the legislators to whom th: case for 
education must be presented? 

The echo of a familiar voice cuts in on 
these speculations. It is October 4, 1944, 
and the President of the United States is 
speaking at the White House Conference 
on Rural Education: “I believe that the 
Federal Government should render finan- 
cial aid where it is needed, and only where 
it is needed. Such government financial 
aid should never involve government in- 
terference with state and local adminis- 
tratio: and control. It must purely and 
simp!,- provide the guarantee that this 
country is great enough to give to all its 
children the right to a free education.” 

Other voices join, voices of those who 
have taught rural schools, and those who 
are administering education in rural areas; 
they all agree on the need for giving ade- 
quate educational opportunities to all our 
children of public school age, 48 per cent 
of whom are enrolled in rural schools. 

As the Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion closes Mrs. Sayre of Iowa is heard 
urging conference members to take back 
home the information, the practical sug- 
gestions, and the inspiration of the con- 
ference as a basis for immediate and effec- 
tive action. “Rural life and education,” 
she concludes, ‘‘can be improved. But it 
can’t be done by the can’t-be-doners.”’ 

The first White House Conference on 
Rural Education was in fact so vigorous 
and so vital with the will to serve Ameri- 
ca’s children that its full meaning can be 
conveyed only through action. Those who 
wish to carry forward this meaning for 
rural e. ucation will want the full proceed- 
ings which will be available about Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, from the Division of Rural 
Service, National Education Association.! 
It was due to the combined efforts of this 
educational service together with those of 
other NEA staff members that the White 


- House Conference succeeded in planning 


a const.uctive program of action for rural 
schools. 





1 Price about $2.00 from NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Two Evsly Members 


Word has come to Headquarters of the 
death of two of the earliest members of 
the Association. Robina S. Smith, of New- 
ton Highlands, Massachusetts, was one 
of the sixty-five young college alumnae 
who met in Boston on January 14, 1882 
and formally adopted a constitution for 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
(In 1921 this Association joined with the 
Southern Association of College Women 
to form the AAUW.) Miss Sm™ > had 
graduated from Cornell University 1, } 380. 

It is in connection with the :*cond 
meeting of the newly formed association 
that the name of Helen Magill first ap- 
pears in the records of the A.C.A. At 
this meeting, held in Boston, May 13, 
1882, Dr. Magill read a paper on “‘Oppor- 
tunities for Post-Graduate Study.” Her 
report was largely negative. Dr. Magill 
had received the Ph.D. degree from Bos- 
ton University in 1877, the first woman 
in the United States to hold that degree. 
Later she became the wife of Andrew 
D. White, first president of Cornell 
University. 

The passing of these two women, mem- 
bers of the Association since the year of 
its founding, takes us back to the hopes 
and purposes with which they undertook 
the innovation of an organization of col- 
lege women. It was Alice E. Freeman who 
voiced those hopes at the initial meeting. 
The History of the American Association of 
University Women reports that — 


she believed the Association should exist and 
be fostered for the sake of society, for [he sake 
of knowledge, and for the sake of the individual 
members themselves. She thought it was im- 
portant that women who had gone to college 
should carry the college idea far and wide in 
the community and make it a rightl} valued 
thing for a girl to go to college. She desired to 
set up a standard for the higher training of 
women, to insist that it be held there, and she 
thought it important that those young women 
who go out from the colleges into different 
occupations should feel the helpful iufluence 


of an unseen but guardian company close 
around them. 





We live in a world more complex than 
Boston of the 1880’s. The Association 
reflects that complexity; its program has 
been responsive to the larger demands 
on college women and the multiplying 
opportunities to put their training and 
capacities to use. In this broadening of 
the program we are not straying from the 
central purpose expressed by Alice Free- 
man, for the example of AAUW groups 
all over the country in applying their 
educational resources to the tasks of today 
is surely contributing convincingly to 
“make it a rightly valued thing for a girl 
to go to college.” 


News of University Women 


Once again the State Department has 
proved its readiness to include qualified 
women, when they can be found, among 
the delegates to international conferences. 
On October 17 the Department made 
public the names of United States dele- 
gates to an international conference in 
London. on European inland transport. 
Headed by Ambassador John G. Winant 
and Major General Frank Ross, the dele- 
gation of nine persons includes one woman, 
Miss Helen Moats of the State Depart- 
ment. Miss Moats is a specialist in inland 
transport, who was formerly with the For- 
eign Economic Administration. A gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke College in 1928, she 
received her Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago in 1936. The conference was con- 
vened to discuss arrangements regarding 
inland transport in Continental Europe 
after liberation of territories of the United 
Nations and the occupation of any enemy 
territories, with a view to insuring rapid 
movement of traffic. 

But it is still far from true that all 
United States delegations to interna- 
tional conferences recognize the expert- 
ness of women who are available to serve 
as delegates or advisers. The Interna- 
tional Business Conference, for instance, 
met from November 10 to 18 in New York 
State to discuss postwar world trade and 
commerce, with no business women in- 
cluded in the American group of six dele- 
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gates, six advisers, and a number of 
technical assistants. 

A strong forecast, however, that busi- 
ness may develop a welcoming attitude 
toward women in its councils comes from 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
With Mr. Johnston’s permission, we 
quote his letter of November 2 to the 
General Director of the AAUW: 


I received your letter of October 31, sug- 
gesting that one or more business women be 
included in the American delegation to the 
International Business Conference. 

The six American delegates were appointed 
early in September and soon afterwards they 
selected their advisers, with whom they have 
been hard at work preparing for the presenta- 
tion of the American viewpoints on the various 
subjects on the agenda. 

I regret that I didn’t think of this before you 
called it to my attention because I firmly be- 
lieve that women will play an important part 
in the business affairs of the nation after the 
war. I welcome into the field of business the 
energy, the resourcefulness, and the intelligence 
of women. 

I will try not to make this mistake again and 
I am indeed sorry that it happened this time. 

The AAUW appreciates the spirit of 
this letter and looks forward to those prac- 
tical results which may be expected to 
follow its application. 

To the 79th Congress convening on 
January 3, 1945, a total of nine women 
have been elected, all to serve in the 
House. Although women are estimated to 
have cast more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots in this election, women have barely 
managed to equal their previous highest 
representation in the national Congress, 
which was in 1930-31, when nine women 
held seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, again with no colleague in the Sen- 
ate. This point is brought out by Kathleen 
McLaughlin in two articles on women 
in the elections in the New York Times, 
November 10 and 12. Miss McLaughlin 
continues: 


The lineup for January of 1945 therefore 
stands: Republicans, Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, Miss Jessie Sumner 
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of Illinois, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, Mrs. Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, and 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut; Demo- 
crats, Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois, and Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of California. 

Yet, although returns from individual states 
will be difficult to compile in their entirety, 
close observers in the political situation look to 
the states for the most significant gains by 
women. With increasing momentum, they 
point out, women are entering the lists for 
posts in the state legislatures and are gaining 
nominations of major parties with comparative 
ease. From these lesser jobs to the Capitol 
at Washington is a natural progression which 
a mounting interest in government suggests 
that women mean to negotiate gradually. 


The three women who will be “fresh- 
men” in Congress are Mrs. Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas of California, Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, and 
Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois. Mrs. 
Douglas of California, after being aroused 
by certain national and international prob- 
lems, decided to concentrate on political 
activity, and proved herself an able cam- 
paigner. Mrs. Woodhouse has had much 
experience and preparation for a legisla- 
tive post; she has been Secretary of State 
of Connecticut, professor of economics at 
Connecticut College for Women, co- 
founder and director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, and has 
functioned as an executive, a lecturer, and 
a business woman. Mrs. Woodhouse, an 
AAUW member, was chairman of the 
national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women when it was first 
organized under this title in 1926. Mrs. 
Douglas of Chicago, wife of Marine Cap- 
tain Paul H. Douglas, who was formerly a 
professor at the University of Chicago, is 
known for her keen interest in and grasp 
of international affairs. 

We are glad that the number of women 
in the new Congress will reach at least 
the previous high mark, and we believe 
that the caliber and experience of the nine 
women promise contributions to public 
affairs that will reach a new high mark. 
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Academic Freedom at Texas 


At a time when the University of Georgia 
is being restored to our AAUW list after 
having been removed on account of viola- 
tion of academic freedom, it is distressing 
to find the University of Texas in a situa- 
tion where the same issue is involved. 

The dismissal of Dr. Homer P. Rainey 
as president of the University of Texas 
“bodes ill” for that institution, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
declared in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, executive secretary. 
Circumstances surrounding the dismissal 
and threatened dismissal of faculty mem- 
bers in the last four years indicate “‘a com- 
plete disregard of the principles of good 
academic practice with reference to in- 
tellectual freedom,” the statement added. 
“A university is not a proprietary insti- 
tution. The trustees of a university are 
trustees for the public, the whole public. 
University trustees cannot be permitted 
to assume proprietary attitudes and privi- 
leges.”” 

A protest to Governor Stevenson against 
the action of the Texas Board of Regents 
in discharging Dr. Homer P. Rainey was 
issued by Chancellor William P. ‘Tolley 
of Syracuse University, on behalf of the 
commission on academic freedom and 
academic tenure of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

Phi Beta Kappa, through Hiram Hay- 
den, executive secretary, dispatched a wire 
reading: “The Senate of the united chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa would deplore in 
colleges holding or applying for chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa discriminations affecting 
the faculties or student bodies in search of 
free inquiry and teaching. Consequently 
the executive committee is instructing the 
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committee on qualifications to investigate 
immediately conditions at the University 
of Texas.” 


Bridge between Nations 


From an officer in the armed services, 
now in Paris, comes a serious warning that 
the gulf between the American and the 
French peoples is a dangerous one. In a 
letter to the editor, this officer not only 
points out the danger but suggests con- 
structive action along lines which AAUW 
will heartily endorse: 


There are a good many things that I can’t 
write about, but there is one that I can, and it 
is pretty important. I have become firmly con- 
vinced of the need of quick re-establishment 
on an increased scale of exchange of students 
between France and America. I say exchange 
because that word will suggest the purposes of 
international understanding involved, but for a 
while at least it is going to be uni-directional. 
It is necessary that as many students as pos- 
sible come as soon as possible from France to 
the U.S. The isolation of France from America 
is incredible and appalling and in my opinion 
is apt to have very serious consequences. The 
best remedy I see lies in students getting 
acquainted. 

I think they should come just after their 
baccalaureate and I think at least half of them 
should be women. 

I know there are difficulties at both ends. 
But I think I can convince you of the need 
when I see you, from our point of view and not 
theirs alone. I propose to devote myself to this 
task as much as I can. 


The international fellowships offered by 
this Association, while not confined to 
France, do offer a means of carrying out 
this remedy. This year it is expected that 
two new international fellowships, and 
possibly others, will be added to our list. 








For Your Consideration 


Proposed Items for the Legislative Program To Be 
Submitted to the 1945 Convention 


TH the prospect of a 1945 convention 

W comes a serious responsibility — to 

draft a legislative program to be voted on 
by the convention. 

In these critical days, when decisions of 
the American people will influence not 
only our own future but the whole world’s, 
our legislative program is of more than 
ordinary importance. No branch under- 
taking just now is more urgent than 
participation in drawing up a legislative 
program which accurately represents the 
thinking and ideals of the Association. 
Hasty judgments, rubber-stamp acqui- 
escence, or unthinking prejudice should 
have no place in this process. Through the 
legislative program, the concerted influ- 
ence of more than 70,000 women can be 
used to build a better-functioning democ- 
racy, a better world. The direction of this 
influence should not be given lightly. 

First step toward adoption of the Legis- 
lative Program for 1945-47 is the drafting 
of a tentative legislative program to be 
submitted to the convention. Items pro- 
posed for inclusion are presented here. The 
thoughtful consideration of every member 
is requested for these proposals. Copies of 
this proposed program were mailed about 
December 1 to all branches and state 
divisions, with the request that the judg- 
ment of the branches and state division 
boards on the various items be secured in 
December or January through study, dis- 
cussion, and vote at special meetings, or 
through other appropriate means. Returns 
are to be made to Headquarters by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945. 

This schedule will allow time for the 
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returns from the branches to be tabulated 
at Headquarters and reviewed by the 
Committee on Legislative Program. A 
tentative legislative program embodying 
any revisions that may be indicated by the 
replies of the branches and state division 
boards will then be drawn up and mailed 
to all branches two months before the 
1945 Convention. The program will be 
finally voted upon item by item at the 
convention. 

The Board of Directors makes a par- 
ticularly urgent plea for full and free 
expression of opinion on the proposed 
legislative program for 1945-47. The 
Board has raised some question, for in- 
stance, as to whether the legislative pro- 
gram might be too lengthy for best results; 
it hopes that branches and state divisions 
will resolve this question through their 
replies. The Board hopes, also, that 
branches and state divisions, through 
their replies, will indicate clearly if they 
are undecided and not ready to vote on 
certain items because of lack of informa- 
tion, lack of time or opportunity to study 
the issues, or because of any other reason. 
Naturally many positive replies in favor 
of items are expected, but the Board 
wishes to encourage all branches to express 
their views, whether these are positive 
one way or the other or are unformed and 
undecided, because the Board feels it 
unwise to have any items on the legislative 
program unless the majority opinion of 
the branches goes along with the items. 

In order to place each member in a 
better position to contribute to the formu- 
lation of branch opinion, we present below 
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the proposed tentative legislative program 
for 1945-47 as it has been approved by the 
national subject-matter committees, the 
national Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram, and the national Board of Directors 
and as it has been mailed to branches and 
state divisions. It is hoped that this 
JouRNAL will reach members during the 
time when the tentative legislative pro- 
gram for 1945-47 is being brought up for 
branch membership and state division 
board consideration, so that each member 
will have at her fingertips during the 
discussions the wording of the various 
proposed items. It is suggested that mem- 
bers refer also to the list of items on the 
present legislative program printed on 
page 45 of the Fall 1944 JourNAL. 

In the tentative legislative program for 
the coming biennium, it is proposed that 
the American Association of University 
Women support, for the period 1945-47, 
federal measures embodying the following 
principles: 


Education 


1. Federal aid to states, under conditions 
safeguarding state control, to equalize and 
extend or improve public education for all 
the people, including provision for the de- 
velopmental needs of children, youth, and 
adults. 

. Measures for the improvement of the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government for the 
administration of educational services. 


3. Appropriate federal regulation of media of 
communication in ways which provide for 
their availability to educational agencies 
and promote their educational use. 

Social Studies 

4. Legislation in the interest of the consumer, 
including: strengthening of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and its administration; 
coordination and extension of consumer 
services in the Federal Government; de- 
velopment and use of standards of quality 
and performance for consumer goods; pro- 
tection of the consumer against unfair 
trade practices; maintenance of consumer 
purchasing power arid protection of the 
consumer as part of the reconversion pro- 
gram; and consumer participation in 
appropriate policy-making bodies. 
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5. Development of the social security pro- 
gram, including: extension of coverage; 
protection of veterans’ rights under old 
age and survivor’s insurance; temporary 
and permanent disability insurance; finan- 
cial aid to the states to provide public 
assistance for those who are not covered by 
present categories; and organization of the 
social security program into a unified sys- 
tem with decentralized administration. 

6. Establishment of a permanent national 
housing agency to coordinate federal 
housing functions and integrate efforts to 
achieve good homes and good neighbor- 
hoods for every family; measures designed 
to reduce the cost of housing production by 
private enterprise; and provision for pub- 
lic housing for low-income families for 
which private industry is unable to provide. 

7. Measures to enhance the health and 
efficiency of the population, including: con- 
tinuation and expansion of the rehabilita- 
tion program for both veterans and civil- 
ians; an effective nutrition program; and 
federal funds, if necessary, for the exten- 
sion of hospital and other public health 
facilities and personnel. 

8. Measures to maintain and improve labor 
standards. 


9. Support of those research and administra- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government 
whose activities are in line with the AAUW 
social studies program. 

10. Extension and improvement of the merit 
system in government. 

11. Protection of civil rights, and such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to strengthen and 


maintain the American democratic way of 
life. 


International Relations 


12. A constructive American foreign policy 
and full United States participation in 
world organization with the following 
objectives: 

a. The maintenance of peace, through 
adequate international machinery, 
including the use of force if necessary. 

b. The promotion of international eco- 
nomic cooperation and reconstruction, 
the expansion of world trade, and the 
development of world resources. 

c. The development of international 
cultural relations and intellectual co- 
operation, including the establish- 
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ment of an international organization 
in that field. 

d. Social and humanitarian rehabilita- 
tion and advance. 


13. Improvement in the machinery for the con- 
duct of United States foreign policy, in- 
cluding the following: 

a. Modification of the existing two- 
thirds requirement for Senatorial 
approval for ratification of treaties. 

b. Delegation to United States repre- 
sentatives of full power to implement 
United States commitments for the 
preservation of peace. 

c. Measures to strengthen the function- 
ing of the Department of State. 
Economic and Legal Status 
of Women 


14. Opposition to discrimination in employ- 


ment and property rights on the basis of 
sex or marital status. 


15. Support of the principle of women’s fullest 
participation in all social, economic, and 
political life, with safeguards for the health, 
safety, and general welfare of women work- 
ers, and continued opposition to the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


16. Adequate support to insure the main- 
tenance and expansion of the work of the 
federal Women’s Bureau. 


N.B. In case a national convention can- 
not be held as planned, branches are still 
urged to vote on the proposed tenta- 
tive legislative program and to mail their 
returns to Headquarters by February 1, 
1945. . 


CY) SYD 


You, the People 


HEN the ballots are cast, your responsibilities do not 
as, The public servants you elect cannot fulfill their 
trust unless you, the people, watch and advise them, raise 
your voices in protest when you believe your public servants 
to be wrong, back them up when you believe them to be 


right. 


— FRANKLIN D. RooseEveELtT 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 





The National Board Meets 

The national Board of Directors met at 
the National Clubhouse in Washington, 
November 16-18. Among the matters of 
business to come before the Board, most 
urgent was the question of a national con- 
vention in 1945. Action of the Board re- 
garding the convention is reported on 
pages 87-89. Other Board action is given 
below. 


New Fellowship Endowment 
Committee 


The Board of Directors announced with 
much satisfaction that Dr. Meta Glass, 
president of Sweet Briar College and 
former AAUW president, had accepted the 
chairmanship of the Fellowship Endow- 
ment Committee. The membership of the 
committee is listed on page 126. 

The Fellowship Endowment Committee 
is being reconstituted to give direction to 
fellowship interest as units complete the 
endowments undertaken as part of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. With six 
units past $40,000, and only five below 
$30,000, the time has come, the Board of 
Directors feels, for a general review of 
needs and possibilities, to bring our fellow- 
ship plans into line with present situations 
and future developments. 

The new committee includes members 
who know academic needs and opportuni- 
ties for women in different fields, and 
others who are familiar with the AAUW 
set-up for raising fellowship funds. The 
chairman of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee is ex officio a member. Among im- 
mediate questions to be considered will 
be the possibility of increasing the number 
of international awards to give sorely 
needed aid to women scholars from the 
liberated countries, and also the probable 
needs in this country as women now 


engaged in war work are able to return 
to their own research. Also to be explored 
are possibilities of developing our relations 
with women of the Latin American and 
Asiatic countries. 


Reconstruction Aid Grants 


How university women of the wartorn 
countries can be assisted through the 
AAUW Reconstruction Aid Fund was 
carefully considered at a meeting of the 
Reconstruction Aid Committee of the 
Board in mid-November. The commit- 
tee’s plans were later approved by the 
Board of Directors. It was agreed that the 
program should be kept as flexible as pos- 
sible, grants in each case to be made on the 
basis of individual need, with the purpose 
of providing whatever might be most 
necessary to re-establish the professional 
effectiveness of the university woman, and 
enable her to assist in restoring normal life 
in her own country. In some instances 
study and reorientation in this country 
might be desirable and possible. Brief 
periods of retraining or refresher courses, 
either here or in some more accessible 
country abroad, wherever such facilities 
could be satisfactorily provided, will 
probably be in order. Occasionally grants 
might be made for the purchase of neces- 
sary professional equipment: books for the 
lawyer or teacher, laboratory equipment 
for the scientist, instruments for the 
doctor or dentist. 

The advice and cooperation of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
and of members of the local federations in 
the occupied and wartorn countries will 
be sought immediately. The AAUW has 
also been authorized to cooperate with 
the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, and expects to 
find most helpful the opportunity for con- 
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sultation through them with other agen- 
cies working for reconstruction abroad. 

What was formerly the War Relief Fund 
will be available for these Reconstruction 
Aid Grants, and additional contributions 
from individual members or branches will 
‘be welcomed. Such contributions should 
be sent to national Headquarters. 

The need will be very great, and AAUW 
Reconstruction Aid Grants should consti- 
tute a most worth-while and practical 
expression of our concern and of our eager- 
ness to restore to fullest usefulness the 
university women of other lands, as some 
small contribution to building a better 
world order. 


Revival of International Exchanges 


The furthering of teacher exchanges — 
a significant activity of AAUW before the 
war — is to be revived as soon as prac- 
ticable, with the cooperation of the Head- 
mistresses Association and the Principals 
of Girls Schools. The Board of Directors 
has approved such action, on recommen- 
dation of the Committee on International 
Relations. The Board has also approved 
immediate revival of the Committee on 
Admissions to Oxford, which functioned 
so effectively in the years before the war. 
A number of requests already received for 
advice on study at Oxford point to the 
need for this committee’s work of passing 
upon the adequacy of the preparation of 
women from this country who wish to 
enroll at Oxford. 


AAUW Withdrawal from the 
Women’s Action Committee 


Many of our branch and state officers 
have been troubled as to the relations 
between the AAUW and the Women’s 
Action Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace, and how far they should comply 
with requests for their cooperation in set- 
ting up local committees of the Women’s 
Action Committee. At the November 
meeting of the national Board, therefore, 
the whole question of AAUW affiliation 
was raised. 


There ensued a most careful survey and 
appraisal of the development, procedures, 
and objectives of the Women’s Action 
Committee. Some fears were expressed as 
to the possible effects of continuing col- 
laboration on the long-established AAUW 
program in international education, par- 
ticularly in view of the increasing calls 
upon AAUW personnel to provide Wom- 
en’s Action Committee local leadership. It 
was not wished to weaken the effectiveness 
of the Women’s Action Committee in its 
activity in behalf of the great objectives of 
international cooperation which we share, 
but it was felt that the Women’s Action 
Committee is now sufficiently well estab- 
lished so that AAUW withdrawal would 
have no such effect, and that such with- 
drawal had become necessary to avoid 
confusion as to our respective programs 
and methods. 

Accordingly, on instruction from the 
Board, the following letter has been sent 
to the chairman of the Women’s Action 
Committee: 


Dear Mrs. WHITEHOUSE: 

Your letter of November 13, requesting the 
assistance of American Association of Univer- 
sity Womenchairmen in meetings being planned 
by the Women’s Action Committee for Vic- 
tory and Lasting Peace, especially in the 
South, arrived in the midst of the busy days of 
our national Board sessions. 

Since there was an important question of 
policy involved, the matter was presented for 
Board approval. The policy concerned had 
previously raised serious issues in the minds 
of several of our Board members, particularly 
those from the South whose cooperation you 
had already sought through direct communi- 
cation. 

Most careful and friendly consideration was 
given by the Board to your request, but they 
felt that the Association could not accede. 
The ensuing discussion brought to a head the 
whole issue of participation by the American 
Association of University Women in the work 
of the Women’s Action Committee for Victory 
and Lasting Peace, culminating in the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


That the Board of Directors instruct the General 


Director to notify the Women’s Action Committee 4 
for Victory and Lasting Peace that the Americal § 
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Association of University Women is not in a position 
to give the organization the cooperation it expects, 
and therefore has decided to terminate its support 
to the Committee. 


It was felt that since the Board would not 
be willing to continue American Association 
of University Women membership beyond the 
current year, it would be preferable to termi- 
nate our official collaboration now rather than 
be placed in an ambiguous position of limited 
support. 

American Association of University Women 
staff and members have, as you know, devoted 
much earnest thought and active interest to 
the establishment and work of the Women’s 
Action Committee up to this point. We would 
not wish the formal withdrawal of the As- 
sociation to weaken, in any way, the effective- 
ness of the Women’s Action Committee for 
Victory and Lasting Peace in supporting the 
great objectives of international cooperation 
which we share. It is only the official collabora- 
tion of the American Association of University 
Women, as an organization, which is ter- 
minated; we shall continue to work towards 
the same ends in carrying out the long-estab- 
lished international education program of the 
Association. 

With best wishes for the continued success 
of the Women’s Action Committee for Victory 
and Lasting Peace, 


Sincerely, , 
Katuryn McHa 
General Director 


Meetings of National Committees 


Meetings of five national AAUW com- 
mittees — Social Studies, Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, International 
Relations, Education, and Legislative 
Program — were held at national Head- 
quarters prior to the November Board 
meeting. The committees concerned with 
legislation devoted considerable time to 
formulating legislative items to be rec- 
ommended for the AAUW Legislative Pro- 
gram, 1945-47. These are presented else- 
where in this JouRNAL. (The meeting of 
the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women in September was re- 
ported in the Fall issue of the JouRNAL.) 

Plans for the 1945 Convention were dis- 
cussed in the committee meetings, with 


general agreement that workshops should 
be the main feature of any national meet- 
ing at this time. The Social Studies Com- 
mittee hopes to arrange a convention 
workshop meeting on community plan- 
ning, which would cover all aspects of the 
present social studies program. 

The two new study-guide series — Your 
America in the social studies field and 
Your Foreign Policy in international edu- 
cation — were endorsed by the commit- 
tees concerned, and the pamphlet, Mone- 
tary Plans of the United Nations, written 
for AAUW by Dr. Mabel Newcomer, 
United States delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Conference, was welcomed as a 
valued addition to our study materials. 

The Committee on Legislative Program, 
looking forward to a national convention 
in 1945, recommended to the Board of Di- 
rectors a pre-convention legislative proce- 
dure which would provide for democratic 
participation of the membership in shap- 
ing the Legislative Program. That proce- 
dure has already been set in motion. 

The Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards continued its work 
of studying individual institutions for 
AAUW approval, and also spent con- 
siderable time in discussing the bases for 
AAUW approval, and the effects of cur- 
rent developments on the interpretation 
of AAUW standards and on definitions of 
such terms as “liberal content” and 
“balanced program.” The questions raised 
were later discussed at length in the meet- 
ing of the national Board of Directors. 

The national Education Committee re- 
viewed evidences of “reconversion” in 
institutions of higher education to prepare 
for education in the postwar period and 
discussed various proposals under consid- 
eration in the House Study (see page 90). 

In connection with the House Study on 
Higher Education the Committee on Edu- 
cation discussed the various measures that 
have been proposed to the House Com- 
mittee by colleges and universities for 
possible financial aid from the Federal 
Government, among them the establish- 
ment of federal scholarships. The commit- 
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tee felt that if federal scholarships were to 
be established they should not be assigned 
directly to the institutions, but the com- 
mittee did approve — and recommended 
to the Board of Directors — “the princi- 
ple of federal scholarships, fellowships, 
and grants-in-aid, awarded to individuals 
on the basis of achievement and promise.” 
The Board of Directors voted to endorse 
this principle. 

Compulsory military training — a sub- 
ject so closely related to education that 
it is distinctly a concern of AAUW — was 
discussed by the Committee on Education 
and the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram at their meetings prior to the meet- 
ing of the national Board of Directors, and 
was also considered by the Board. The 
possibility of early action by Congress was 
recognized, but it was generally agreed 
that specific recommendations could not 
and should not be made regarding military 
training until the international situation 
is clarified. 

The Education Committee also dis- 
cussed the Association’s long record of 
concern with child development and the 
belated social recognition of public respon- 
sibility in this field with consequences in 
juvenile delinquency as well as in reduced 
adult social effectiveness. The impact of 
war conditions on the security of young 
children was also a concern of the com- 
mittee, as was the working out of meth- 
ods of putting known principles of child 
development into practice in communities. 
The committee recognized the need for 
some impartial study of the functions of 
Federal Government related to child wel- 
fare and education and passed a resolution 
in favor of a cooperative approach to some 
outside agency equipped to make such a 
study. 


Study Materials on 
International Relations 


The Brookings Institution has offered 
the AAUW avery special rate on quantity 
orders for the excellent little book they 
have just published by Harold G. Moulton 
and Louis Marlio on The Control of Ger- 
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many and Japan. Paper-bound, it can 
be provided, along with a study guide 
and bibliography prepared by Dr. Reid, 
for 50 cents; or in the regular $2.00 cloth- 
bound edition for $1.00, through AAUW 
Headquarters. 

This is a book which should be required 
reading for all of us before we indulge in 
the intriguing popular discussion of what 
should be done with our defeated enemies. 
Its penetrating analysis may destroy some 
overly-facile solutions, but it will provide 
us with a firm basis for intelligent con- 
sideration of official and unofficial pro- 
posals. 

An essential document for AAUW 
groups studying the conduct of American 
foreign policy has just been issued. It is 
Departmental Order No. 1301, “‘Organi- 
zation of the Department of State,” pub- 
lished as a supplement to the December 17 
Department of State Bulletin. 

It describes in detail the functions of 
each division, and has a chart of the revised 
departmental structure, indicating the 
new officials. Recent streamlining has 
altered drastically the previous allocation 
of functions, making obsolete the earlier 
charts sent in our AAUW kits. We have 
made a special arrangement whereby cop- 
ies of the Bulletin Supplement may be ob- 
tained on request from the State Depart- 
ment, while their supply lasts. 

The Department of State Bulletin ($2.75 
a year) is indispensable to serious stu- 
dents of American foreign policy for its 
up-to-date documentary material. 


Your America 


A new social studies pamphlet series, 
Your America, was launched this fall. The 
first two issues, on community planning 
and consumers’ problems, will be sent free 
to social studies chairmen. The last two 
issues, to be published in January and 
February, may be purchased separately 
at 25 cents for the two pamphlets. One 
will be on the health of the nation, includ- 
ing a full-dress debate on the pros and 
cons of health insurance; the other will be 
an intelligent woman’s guide to full em- 
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ployment. Subscription price for the year’s 
series of four issues is 50 cents. 


The Clothing Crisis 
On November 21, AAUW joined with 


other national organizations interested in 
consumer problems in a nationwide drive 
to obtain essential clothing for war work- 
ers, children, and housewives. An open 
letter to the housewives of America, 
distributed by these organizations, sums 
up the consumer’s complaint: 


You know the situation — it’s nationwide. 
There aren’t enough durable, reasonably priced 
clothes to meet the minimum needs of our 
people. War workers have frequently been 
unable to get essential work clothing. And at 
the same time, stores have plenty of expensive 
clothes most of us can’t afford, and of shoddy, 
sleazy stuff that is not worth buying. 

This situation is not necessary. It could 
have been avoided and can still be corrected. 

The requirements of our armed forces are 
great and must be met first, no question about 
that. But military needs alone are not respon- 
sible for clothing shortages. Low wages paid to 
textile workers, approximately $20 a week 
even today, are driving needed workers out of 
the industry. Even so, the most essential 
civilian needs could be taken care of if man- 
power and materials remaining after filling 
war orders were put into necessities instead of 
going into luxuries and being wasted in sub- 
standard goods. 

For almost two years, consumer, labor, and 
farm organizations have been demanding ac- 
tion along these lines. Many of us urged ration- 
ing of clothes to insure a fair distribution of 
short supply. We failed to get it. 

We urged WPB to use its powers to direct 
the production of needed fabrics and to allo- 
cate those fabrics under a system of tight 
controls to the manufacture of basic clothing, 
made according to certain minimum standards 
of durability. 

So far, all they have done has been to set up 
a few small programs completely inadequate 
in quantity, in control of quality, and in en- 
forcement. The latest children’s program, ac- 
cording to their figures, allocates cloth to 
meet only one quarter of the need for children’s 
cotton garments. 

We have asked OPA to put enforceable price 
ceilings on clothing in dollars-and-cents terms 
which consumers can see and check. So far, 


they have done this on rayon stockings, men’s 
work clothes and a few other items. But the 


vast majority of clothing prices have not been 
held in line. 

We continue to be deprived of the necessities 
of life by over-production of luxuries. 

You can get action. 

You have just elected or reelected your 
Congressman. Now is the time to let him 
know that you need his help to get necessary 
clothes for war workers, for your children, 
for yourself. 

Write him your experience. Ask him to 
demand that WPB and OPA act, and act 
quickly, to see that essential clothes are pro- 
duced ahead of luxuries and sold under tight 
price ceilings tied to quality. Ask him to let 
you know what he does about it. 


Know Your Labels 


Why is informative labeling important 
to the consumer if she is to use the family 
income to best advantage? How can the 
buyer get full benfit from the information 
which appears on food labels? What in- 
formation should a textile label provide 
to be of maximum aid to the consumer? 
These are some of the questions taken up 
in A Study of Labeling, a study outline 
which the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council (of which AAUW is a member) 
has issued for the use of consumer groups. 

The outline is made up of three units: 
an introduction to the subject of informa- 
tive labeling; the labeling of foods; and 
the labeling of textiles. Each unit sum- 
marizes information of value in consider- 
ing the subjects, lists additional study 
aids, and suggests questions for discussion. 
Unit 2 and Unit 3 describe projects which 
may be carried out by the group. 

Various factors will make for expanded 
use of informative labels in the postwar 
period. Much depends, however, on how 
well consumers are prepared to evaluate 
new labeling procedures and show their 
appreciation of those which best meet 
their needs. This calls for an informed 
body of consumers. For this reason, the 
Council hopes to stimulate the study of 
labeling among consumer groups. 

Single copies of A Study of Labeling 
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may be obtained free of charge from the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branch Art Reports, 1943-1944 


This sixth annual report is our serious 
attempt to summarize, as a national con- 
tribution, the work of the branches. There 
is much news in it: about war work; about 
our sudden doubling of participation after 
the low year of 1942-43; about sales of 
manuscripts by writing groups (now 
amounting to $9,325); about gifts to local 
art organizations (cash total of $655); 
about every department and its changes; 
and about the growth of state art pro- 
grams. 

If your branch had an exhibition, or if it 
was one of the seventy-four noted for their 
exceptional programs, its name will be 
there. If a state has a common themé and 
interest, its name will be on the record. If 
a member served as consultant, provided 
new material, won a place in the Writing 
Project, her name will be found. A Cali- 
fornia branch is more likely to be men- 
tioned than one from any other state 
because of the complete summary of 
branch work provided by the chairman. 

Available courses of study, graded by 
the degree of difficulty, and other helps in 
the art program are again listed, together 
with some “‘dos and don’ts” and discus- 
sion of such questions as “sponsoring 
versus doing” and the use of guidance 
material. 

Only the presidents and art chairmen of 
state divisions receive this report without 
asking for it; but it is a free publication, 
and should be in the hands of every branch 
following the arts in any form. Please send 
a postcard to the Publications Clerk at 
Headquarters for your copy. 


Exhibitions, 1944-1945 


By the first of November more than 
twice as many inquiries had come in for 
our traveling exhibitions as last year by 
the same time. Increasing demand makes 
more systematic procedure necessary all 
along the line: 
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(1) Place your orders as early as possible. 


(2) Ask your state chairman about the pos- 
sibility of a state routing, to save time and 
expense. 


(3) Delegate authority to the arts chairman 
or a committee for making decisions. 


(4) Reply promptly to communications from 
the national office about bookings. 


In spite of all difficulties the evidence 
says that our exhibitions, managed by a 
total of at least 2,600 members, are a 
unique success. 

The prime interest in these collections 
is their potential content: they must be 
far enough above the level of popular taste 
to come with emotional impact and to 
excite enough curiosity for learning to con- 
tain some conflict; but not so far as to go 
over the heads of the community. 

All exhibitions are intended for the 
whole community; all are to be shown 
free; and, because they are intended espe- 
cially for presentation by branches in 
small communities without museums or 
art centers, they are small and the rental 
fees low. 

Transportation by Railway Express 
Agency is payable collect by the branch. 

Preferably they should be shown “down- 
town,” to be available to the largest num- 
ber; and preference is given to groups who 
manage newspaper publicity well, use the 
material constructively, report on show- 
ings, and follow up with exhibitions as- 
sembled locally. 

To help branches in the selection of ex- 
hibitions we summarize the available 
material for this year, characterizing them 
in several groups: 


(1) Curt~pREN’s Work 


Colorado, Pasadena and King-Coit School Col- 
lections ($2.00 each). All are worthy of careful 
study by adults; and should be in especial 
demand where the local art teaching is such 
that children have little experience with color, 
work on very small paper, or use only one 
medium, and where parents need to see and 
realize the unfolding of growth from kinder- 
garten to college. 
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(2) INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


Russian War Posters ($2.00) and South Ameri- 
can Prints ($5.00), and listed under other topics 
see work from Spain, France, Africa and 
Germany. 


(3) DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARTIST 


Kathe Kollwitz ($2.00), Goya ($2.00) and Wanda 
Gag ($5.00) each reveal the artist’s work over 
twenty-five to forty years. The development 
of the amateur through fifteen years of summer 
painting is shown in the Mildred Terrett Water- 
colors ($2.00). 


(4) Mopern Onricins 


African Negro Sculpture ($5.00). This, our 
most magnificent exhibition, was prepared for 
and lent to us by the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. Chiefly masks and figures, it is most 
fundamental for the understanding of modern 
art. As the pieces are originals and imported, 
they are under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Commissioner of Customs, who must 
approve each showing beforehand. The ar- 
rangement therefore takes longer than is or- 
dinary, and requests should specify exactly 
where it is proposed to exhibit, and the name 
and office of the person who will be responsible 
for the actual reception and conduct and re- 
shipping of the exhibition. It cannot be shown 
in a building or room under commercial control, 
but only in a place devoted to professional 
interests, whether a school, college, library, 
museum, or church; and the place must be 
reasonably safe from the hazards of fire or 
theft. There are three padlocked cases, total- 
ing 419 pounds; and the minimum wall space 
required for display is sixty by eight feet, not 
necessarily consecutive. 


Modern French Painting ($5.00) covers in color 
reproduction the period from about the 1880's 
to the 1920’s, and represents the ancestors of 
Americans painting today. (Not available be- 
fore March 1945.) 


(5) AMERICANA 


American Print Sample (the living artist, the 
inexpensive print) is an introduction to the 
modern trend, planned as the basis for local 
community collections; the accompanying de- 
scriptive, source, and reference material is in 
great detail and designed for beginners. 

New Serigraphs, 1940-1944 ($5.00) is small 
but choice, considerably more radical than 
earlier silk screen exhibitions; should appeal 
to those who have had this medium before; 
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includes some very promising artists who are 
not limited to silk screen. 


Trends in American Painting ($5.00). There 
will be two small exhibitions; one a grouping 
of artists who paint from the object; the other 
of those whose interpretation is more sub- 
jective — what they call “painting of the 
inner eye.” The latter exhibition is also a study 
of modern framing, and will describe each 
frame, tell prices, and where to get them. 
Neither of these collections will be available 
until after the first of the year. These are only 
color reproductions, lacquered and framed, 
and the intention is not to encourage buying. 
It is that those who cannot easily see the work 
of leading American artists may have some 
experience of painters of stature. Fifteen paint- 
ers are as many as most persons can absorb at 
one time; and local success will depend upon 
the interpretation of fame, such as it is, and 
the immediate following up with exhibitions of 
real paintings (not reproductions) by artists 
of the region. 


Dressmakers Union (Local 22, 1LG WU) ($5.00). 
This is the avocational painting of New York 
workers in the needle trades, but some of them 
have studied as long as five years, and their 
work looks professional. The ILGWU_ has 
360,000 members, and their support of the arts 
is of considerable social meaning. 


(6) Community PLANNING 


“Look at Your Neighborhood” ($3.00) is a 
study show, not beautiful (artistically speak- 
ing), but interesting visualization of issues; 
accompanied by bibliography on city planning 
and illustrated books on modern architecture. 
The Little Gallery ($5.00) is an architectural 
model of a small one-room gallery furnished 
and equipped, showing several possible arrange- 
ments; with samples of things needed for such 
an enterprise, and directions for getting them. 
The project illustrated by ““The Little Gallery” 
exhibition is on a very small scale; it never 
contemplates owning collections, but would 
exist entirely for renting and making exhibi- 
tions of material assembled locally. 


Branches which are trying to make a 
full exhibition season should provide them- 
selves with catalogues of the exhibition 
services of the American Federation of 
Arts (Barr Building, Washington 6, D.C.), 
and the Museum of Modern Art (11 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y.). 
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At prices ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 
(plus transportation) the AFA can supply 
currently such collections as ““The Cana- 
dian Landscape in Silk Screen Print”; 
‘* Pioneers of Modern Architecture”; “ Eu- 
ropean and American Prints”; and “ Post- 
ers from England.” 

Within the same price range, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has “How Modern 
Artists Paint People,” “Abstract Paint- 
ing,” “Eight Paintings for Children,” 
** Animals in Art,” “‘ Fine Prints in Color,” 
““Modern Poster Design,” and many 
others. 

It would be an excellent project to bring 
to an American community this Museum’s 
exhibition of “The Art of Australia.” 
Selected from the large show brought to 
this country by the Carnegie Corporation, 
it consists of thirty-six pictures, ranging 
from drawings by aborigines to the work 
of present-day artists. It requires 150 
running feet of display space, and the 
weight is 1,200 pounds, but the cost is only 
one-way transportation from New York, 
with no rental fee. 


Institute of Euthenics Scholarship 
Holder Reports 


Again the report of the AAUW Vassar 
Scholar shows how fruitful is the four- 
week period spent at the Institute of 
Euthenics. The areas covered by last 
summer’s work will give some idea of the 
breadth of the experience and its possible 
value to the mothers of young children as 
well as to others who are guiding young 
lives. 

Among the seminars offered in 1944, 
as reported by our AAUW scholarship 
holder, Mrs. Marjorie Morse Crunden of 
Montclair, New Jersey, were the follow- 
ing: developing and integrating child guid- 
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ance facilities, growing up in the American 
family, extending community resources to 
meet family needs, and managing the 
household in a war economy. Supplement- 
ing the seminars were evening lectures on 
many aspects of present-day problems, 
and running through the whole term of 
four weeks was the worth-while experi- 
ence in actual community living provided 
by the Institute. 

Mrs. Crunden’s two children were en- 
rolled in the nursery school, where one 
hundred children ranging in age from 
seventeen months to eleven years were 
members of a demonstration school that 
provided opportunity for observation and 
participation by mothers, nursery school 
teachers, nurses, and others interested in 
child care and education, as well as a 
period offering healthful growth condi- 
tions for the children themselves. 

As Mrs. Crunden concluded in her re- 
port, “We were all inspired to work ever 
more diligently toward making the child’s 
world one which will help him to develop 
according to his best potentialities.” 

AAUW national members interested in 
the scholarship, which covers tuition and 
full living expenses for one adult for the 
four-week summer session, may write for 
an application blank to Mrs. Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette, Associate in Childhood 
Education, national Headquarters. The 
closing date for returning applications to 
Headquarters is April 30, 1945. 


New Branches 


We are happy to welcome the following 
new branches, recognized this fall: 
ALABAMA — Jacksonville 
Decatur 
_Carirornia — Taft 
OKLAHOMA — Pryor 





Background on Current Legislation 


AAUW Principles on Federal Aid to States 


Because numerous measures involving 
federal aid to states and communities have 
been introduced in Congress and more 
legislation of this type may be expected, 
the Social Studies Committee has pre- 
pared a statement of principles to guide 
AAUW activity in regard to such meas- 
ures. This statement has the concurrence 
of the Education Committee and the 
Board of Directors. The Legislative Com- 
mittee, which did not have time to con- 
sider it fully, voted to present it to the 
Board as illustrative of the type of back- 
ground material which may be desirable 
in other fields. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON FEDERAL AID 


Principles which the AAUW supports with re- 
gard to federal aid to states (and through them 
to their communities), particularly in matters 
of health, education, social welfare, and the 
like: 

1. We believe that effective local self-govern- 
ment means that communities and states 
should take first responsibility for the de- 
velopment and operation of these services 
within their areas. But we also hold that 
the nation as a whole has a stake in their 
adequate development and therefore that 
they are also a concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and are appropriate subjects for 
federal aid. 


. A minimum quantity and quality of educa- 
tion, health, and social well-being cannot be 
assured by local and state participation and 
control alone. The great differences in 
wealth between the states necessarily give 
rise to differeut standards of service. At the 
same time, transportation developments, 
the national character of our economy and 
the market for labor, and the consequent 
migration of workers and other population 
groups make it evident that labor, housing, 
education, and other welfare standards in 
one community directly affect other areas, 
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and no state can be expected to meet alone 
the problems forced upon it by an influx of 
workers from states in which these services 
are inadequately developed. 


. The principles which, in the opinion of the 


members of our Association, should guide 
the administration of federal financial aid 
to such programs as are appropriate should 
include: 


a. Maximum community participation 
and responsibility, with ample scope 
for community programs to go beyond 
the minimum to which federal respon- 
sibility should extend. Communities 
should assume administrative respon- 
sibility, under minimum standards es- 
tablished as a basis for federal aid and 
by their states, and should be en- 
couraged to carry as large a share of 
the financial burden as their resources 
permit. 


. Allocation of federal funds to the states 
and of state funds to the local govern- 
ments should be used to equalize 
resources. 


». The welfare programs undertaken 
should be selected to meet the actual 
needs of the community, rather than 
the desires of special groups to promote 
their products or services, or for other 
reasons of expediency. Every effort 
should be made to develop community 
enterprise and to enlist citizen partici- 
pation in the planning for, and where 
appropriate, in the administration of, 
these services. 


. Programs of welfare, education, health, 
and the like should be designed to 
meet the needs of all the people, and 
the funds authorized should be suffi- 
ciently large and so assured that com- 
munities can count on them, under 
clearly established conditions and 
standards, and can therefore plan in 
advance for their use. 
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Reform of Our Procedure for Treaty Ratification 


HELEN Dwicut REIp 


Modification of the constitutional rule 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
for approval of treaty ratification was 
brought to the fore as a live issue by 
the unexpected act of the House Judiciary 
Committee in holding public hearings and 
pressing for a vote in the 78th Congress 
this December. Whether the House action 
will exert sufficient pressure on the Senate 
to produce favorable consideration will 
depend largely on the interest manifested 
by the public. If it is strong and clear, the 
history of the Fulbright and Connally 
Resolutions may well be repeated. The 
fact that state legislatures are meeting in 
nearly all of our states during the coming 
year would make possible prompt adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment, 
provided it could be submitted to them 
early in 1945. 

The question has been widely studied 
by the AAUW;; many of our branches and 
some state divisions have already taken 
action urging such modification. A specific 
item proposed by the International Rela- 
tions Committee has been endorsed by the 
Legislative Committee and approved by 
the Board for inclusion in the AAUW 
Tentative Legislative Program that will be 
voted on by the 1945 Convention. Im- 
mediate consideration in all our branches 
would facilitate our effective action, should 
the issue be raised early in the sessions of 
the new Congress. 

The Senate never has functioned as the 
advisory executive council envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution in 1787. 
The Senate itself refused to exercise that 
function when first consulted by President 
Washington in 1789, and no other Presi- 
dent has renewed his attempt. Thus the 
Senate has lost any initiative or positive 
influence in the process of negotiation, and 
has become a merely negative participant, 
able to block final action on an interna- 
tional commitment, often by a small 
minority. 


Some legislative check on executive 
action in this field is highly desirable and 
fully in accord with the American system 
of representative democracy, with its use 
of checks and balances to restrain un- 
limited power in any one branch of the 
government. However, the present system 
puts the power to check, not in the hands 
of the legislative representatives of the 
country as a whole, but in the hands of a 
small group in the Senate — perhaps repre- 
senting the most sparsely populated states. 

The requirement of a two-thirds ma- 
jority for certain purposes always puts 
the power of obstruction in the hands of a 
small and determined minority. This is 
justifiable as a democratic process only 
when it is needed to safeguard the rights 
and interests of minorities. But due pro- 
tection of minority rights, however essen- 
tial a part of the true spirit of democracy, 
does not entitle a small group of men to 
control the destiny of a great nation by 
thwarting the will of the majority of its 
citizens through abuse of procedural pre- 
rogatives. Unless an international com- 
mitment is approved by a majority of the 
people’s representatives, it should not be 
entered into by the United States, but an 
international agreement which does re- 
ceive such approval should not be de- 
finitively prevented by the will of a few. 

Under our Constitution, treaties are 
explicitly declared to be part of the su- 
preme law of the land along with the Con- 
stitution itself and “laws passed in pur- 
suance thereof.” This legislative status is 
all the more reason for associating both 
Houses in the treaty-making process, and 
permitting them to act by the same ma- 
jority which suffices for other legislative 
acts. Even under present conditions, it is 
possible for a bare majority in Congress to 
render a treaty ineffective nationally, 
either by passing conflicting legislation, or 
by failing to pass appropriations or sub- 
sidiary legislation necessary to carry out 
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its provisions. Such actions leave the 
treaty in existence as an international 
obligation, but as law of the land the 
treaty is overruled by the later expression 
of the sovereign will. While it is true that a 
treaty in its character of international 
obligation cannot be modified or repealed 
by the unilateral action of a single nation 


A Permanent FEPC 


MAXINE SWEEZY 


Race relationships live one life in the 
mind and another in the street. A man 
may go to his grave without knowing 
whether he is tolerant toward a racial 
group stranger to his own. Until the war 
the majority of Americans lived in this 
state of sterile grace. They unquestion- 
ingly supposed themselves tolerant. The 
war brought situations to prove whether 
this were so. The test came with the 
in-migration of tens of thousands of Ne- 
groes and other minority groups into new 
communities. The minds of Americans in 
these communities were unprepared for 
actual tolerance. The fact that the in- 
migrant was a fellow American, welding a 
ship to carry supplies to a soldier in New 
Guinea did not outweigh the distaste at 
the “intrusion.” 

One of the most serious discriminations 
affecting our war effort occurred in rela- 
tion to manpower. Manpower in various 
communities became short because of 
racial and religious discriminations, as the 
help-wanted advertisements were fre- 
quently frank to state. Although the 
problem pertained to Jews, Mexican- 
Americans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
American Indians, Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Catholics, it 
was undoubtedly most serious in relation 
to Negroes. In 1940, as the nation began 
to gird itself for total war, the Negro 
worker comprised at least ten per cent of 
the potential labor force, but constituted 
less than three per cent of the workers in 
defense industries. The effect of such a 
situation upon any program for the maxi- 
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but only by mutual agreement in ac- 
cordance with international law, this does 
not now safeguard it from infringement 
by contradictory legislation, and therefore 
constitutes no justification for requiring 
that treaties be approved originally by 
two thirds of one House rather than by a 
majority of both. 


mum utilization of the nation’s total 
manpower was evident, even apart from a 
consideration of the undemocratic nature 
of these practices. 

How was this situation to be met? The 
forces of science and religion had long 
been clear and unassailable on defections 
from the American creed of equal oppor- 
tunity. The anthropologist instructed us 
to value the superior individual of any 
race, and to avoid the trap of lumping all 
good or bad qualities as racial characteris- 
tics. Churchmen recalled us to our sense 
of the worth of the human soul, in what- 
ever casing. While these voices were clear 
and unassailable they had the disadvan- 
tage of requiring a long period of time in 
which to buttress tolerance to the point 
where it could withstand an actual seige. 
The processes of education alone were too 
slow to meet emergency situations. 

In recognition of the urgency of the 
situation, on June 25, 1941, an Executive 
Order established a Fair Employment 
Practices Committee to prevent discrimi- 
nation in war industry from hampering 
the war effort. 

An indication of the growing impor- 
tance of the work of the FEPC is illus- 
trated by last year’s record of work. Dur- 
ing 1943-44 FEPC handled a total of 
5,132 cases. During this period the com- 
mittee closed more than 3000 cases, ap- 
proximately one-third of which were satis- 
factorily adjusted. Others were closed for 
lack of jurisdiction, lack of merit to the 
complaint, withdrawal by the complainant 
or insufficient evidence. It should be noted 
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that all of the 3000 closed cases would 
have been the subject of intense con- 
troversy if a third and impartial party 
had not interceded. 

The FEPC’s record with reference to 
the Negro-American citizens needs par- 
ticular emphasis since it comprised 80 
per cent of the FEPC case load. The 
percentage of Negroes employed in indus- 
try rose from three per cent in 1941 to 
almost eight per cent in less than two 
years. Although the FEPC cannot and 
does not claim sole responsibility for this 
advance, the work of the committee has 
undoubtedly contributed greatly toward 
the increase. 

Although these gains have given the lie 
to Nazi and Japanese propaganda, they, 
nevertheless, must also be reckoned as 
highly unstable. The fact is that the war 
industries in which these groups ‘have 
made the most impressive gains are ex- 
actly those which must be cut back most 
deeply in the reconversion to peacetime 
production. 

The immediate national danger may 
probably be deduced from experience fol- 
lowing the last world war when, in 1919, 
the fear of insecurity during cutbacks led 
to rioting by the whites and Negroes in 
26 American cities. The potentials today 
are greater than they were in 1918. 

Men of goodwill have therefore pro- 
posed affirmative federal action to see that 
equal opportunity to earn a living is not a 
reluctant concession, but an accepted 
tenet of American democracy. The Senate 
has on its calendar a bill for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
The proposed FEPC, like the present 
FEPC, is intended to eliminate certain 
unfair employment practices. Manage- 
ment is left free to set its hiring, training 
and up-grading practices, to adjust its 
internal plant policy and to discharge 
according to any standard it may adopt, 
so long as there is no arbitrary discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry. 

The major difference between the Com- 
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mittee and the Commission is the enforce- 
ment power given by the proposed bill. 
The executive orders relating to the Com- 
mittee never gave any specific power. 
True, the present FEPC has had unusual 
success despite this handicap, but the at- 
mosphere was much more favorable to 
compliance in view of the wartime short- 
ages of manpower and the lucrative war 
contracts involved. The proposed enforce- 
ment powers of the Senate bill are the 
same as for other similar agencies. Orders 
are enforceable through the courts and 
subject to judicial review; government 
contracts may be withheld from violators. 

It should be emphasized that the pro- 
posed Senate bill applies only to businesses 
in interstate commerce, or to work per- 
formed under a contract or subcontract 
with a United States Agency. 

More than 15 prominent national or- 
ganizations have declared themselves in 
favor of a permanent FEPC. They feel 
strongly that periods of idleness, if there 
should be such, must not be greater for 
minorities than for any other group of 
workers. They realize that there is also a 
need for state laws to cover intra-state 
business. There is a job to be done by 
every city and every citizen through in- 
struments such as local inter-racial com- 
mittees. 

The people of goodwill, the citizens of 
a nation who, at great sacrifice, have 
emerged from a battle for decent human 
relationships throughout the world, must 
resolve that the home town will illustrate 
the goodness of the things for which we 
fought. 

The AAUW national Legislative Com- 
mittee and the national Social Studies 
Committee decided in November that 
AAUW support of a permanent FEPC was 
consistent with the present legislative 
program, which pledges AAUW support 
to “Protection of Civil Rights, and such 
measures as may be necessary to strengthen 
and maintain the American Democratic 
way of life, particularly in a period of 
national emergency.” 
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Message from the French Association 


The first message from the Association 
of French University Women has just 
been received. It was sent to Mme. Meyer 
in London by Mile. Joly, Treasurer of the 
French Agsociation. We think her letter 
sufficiently interesting to warrant quota- 
tion in full: 


I was deeply touched by the message from 
the Council of French Women in London ask- 
ing for news of the Association of French 
University Women. In the absence of other 
members of the Board of the Association, I 
am replying briefly, awaiting the time when 
the Association may be able to furnish more 
details about its existence during the occupa- 
tion, and to renew its activities. In Paris we 
adopted a passive state of existence so as not 
to be interfered with and so as to be able to 
assist certain of our protegées, particularly the 
British women interned at Vittel or staying on 
in Paris. As long as the two zones existed, the 
group in the South, inspired by Mme. Puech 
(former president of the French Federation), 
could show a bit more activity than ours. 
Since November 1942, our friends have done 
everything possible under the circumstances. 
For several months now, we have been with- 
out postal communication, and very widely 
scattered: Mme. Cazamian (the president), 
is in Haute-Loire, Mme. Puech at Castres, 
Mme. Monod (also a former president), at 
Grenoble, and Mlle. P. Martin (secretary be- 
fore the war) in Morocco. Among our Paris 
members, there are to my knowledge at least 
one victim of the tortures of the German pris- 
ons, and two deported. 

Please extend our thanks to the Council of 
French Women in London for their cordial 
thought of us, and assure our compatriots of 
the fidelity of all of us to our enduring prin- 
ciples and friendships. I hope that the French 
Association may soon renew contact with the 
International Federation of University Wom- 
en and take its place again among its sister 
Associations. 


A Word from Yugoslavia 


A fragment of news from the Yugo- 
slavian Federation comes to us from Miss 
Hermes, secretary to the International 
Federation of University Women: 


There has been a short report about some 
of our Yugoslav members, brought by a 
Yugoslav who left Belgrade last April. The 
president, Mme. Karadzic-Kasner, was then 
safe and well. Miss Bowie is trying to get a 
message of greeting to her with the help of 
the Red Cross. One of the Yugoslav members 
resident here says that any word of greeting 
would mean a great deal to the Federation’s 
members in Yugoslavia. It should be possible 
to reach Mme. Karadzic-Kasner by addressing 
her care of the Yugoslav Red Cross, Belgrade. 


Women in a Democratic Italy 


Gemma Barzilai, a noted Italian doctor 
who six months ago became a citizen of 
the United States, is about to return to 
Rome to work with UNRRA, having been 
commissioned a major by the United 
States Public Health Service. Major Bar- 
zilai, stopping at the national Clubhouse 
in Washington, has been able to give us 
some information about the present lead- 
ers of the Italian Federation of University 
Women. (The reconstitution of the Italian 
Federation was reported in the Fall Jour- 
NAL.) 

Dr. Libera Trevisani Levi-Civita, one 
of the two Italian Federation members 
who issued the call for the first meeting of 
the revived Federation, is herself a dis- 
tinguished mathematician; her husband 
was the leading mathematician of Italy. 

Dr. Teresita Sandeschi Scelba, who 
joined in issuing the call, is one of the 
women pioneers in medicine in Italy. She 
has been active in developing social in- 
surance in her country. 

Both women have been consistently 
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non-fascist, and their leadership of the 
revived Italian Federation gives promise 
of its vitality and its liberal influence. 

Indirectly, word has come that the 
Italian Federation is leading a movement 
for votes for women. 

Major Barzilai herself is a most interest- 
ing person. In 1928 she studied at the 
Harvard School of Public Health as a 
Rockefeller fellow. The author of an 
authoritative treatise on Ovarian Tumors 
(New York 1943), she is being sent to 
Italy by the United States Government 
to take charge of medical work with 
women and children in the liberated area. 

In speaking of her plans, Major Bar- 
zilai said: “I am very hopeful about 
helping to rebuild the extremely friendly 
relationship which has always existed 
between the American and Italian peoples. 
Simply the fact that the American Govern- 
ment is sending to Italy as many doctors 
and nurses of Italian origin as possible — 
among them myself, only a few months a 
citizen — is evidence of how broad-minded 
and how friendly-minded toward Italy 
the Americans are. I am sure that Italian 
women will play an important part in 
reconstructing the old alliance between 
the United States and Italy. Fortunately, 
fascism excluded women from important 
positions; they are therefore less apt than 
men to have been involved in political 
strife. Accordingly they are in an extremely 
good position to rebuild the relationship 
between our countries on a definitely 
democratic basis.” 


News of IFUW President 


Too late to give it the feature place 
in this section which it deserves, a letter 
to AAUW Headquarters from Switzerland 
brings news of the President of the IFUW, 
Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz, last heard 
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from in Warsaw, and other refugees. Dated 
November 16, 1944, the letter reads in 
part: 


An opportunity has come at last to send the 
warm thanks of the Swiss Association to the 
American Association of University Women, 
for generous assistance in the common task of 
aiding our colleagues, refugees and victims of 
the war. The Swiss Association is deeply im- 
pressed by this evidence of solidarity in our 
Federation, permitting it to act more effectively. 

We ask you to transmit our thanks to the 
AAUW, especially for the fine grant received 
by Dr. E. Bachrach ($500 from the AAU W War 
Relief Fund). Since the beginning of her stay 
in Switzerland, in May 1943, Mlle. B. has not 
ceased to pursue her researches. She has pub- 
lished several interesting studies and reports 
in Geneva. Since the liberation, Mlle. B. has 
been reinstated in her position at the Univer- 
sity of Lyon, but she will stay on in Switzerland 
for several months longer. 

Last Saturday, November 11, we at last 
received the first message from Mme. Adamo- 
wicz, who, by a miracle, has escaped from the 
disaster of Warsaw — but at what a price! She 
is now in a town overcrowded with victims of 
the bombardment who, like herself, have lost 
everything and are without winter clothing, in 
a most difficult situation from every point of 
view. Another colleague from Warsaw, Mme. 
Mankowska, has written us from Cracow, and 
is in similar circumstances. Both deplore the 
loss of their manuscripts, burned up in the dis- 
aster, along with all they possessed. Food and 
clothes have been forwarded to them, but 
what is possible to do now is all too little, and 
quite insufficient to relieve so much misfortune 
and such deep distress. 

The Swiss Association held its annual con- 
vention at Zurich last week-end, and com- 
memorated the twentieth anniversary of its 
founding. A large place was given in the pro- 
gram to reminding us of the accomplishments 
and the spirit of the International Federation. 
Our Association awaits hopefully the time 
when international relationships can be re- 
sumed. 


What AAUW Branches Are Doing 


How Mankato Mothers and Fathers 


Launched a Cooperative Nursery School 


In the fall of 1943 the Child Guidance Group 
of the Mankato, Minnesota, Branch had as its 
project the organization of a Cooperative 
Nursery School. At the time, the task seemed 
monumental, but the group felt such a definite 
need for a nursery school in the community 
that the members were more than willing to 
work in the development of this project. 

The chairman of the Child Guidance Group, 
herself a mother of four small children, gave 
unstintingly of her time and effort in develop- 
ing this plan. 

The members of the group were agreed from 
the beginning that the school should be started 
on a very small scale and only after detailed 
plans had been made. Realizing that the first 
five years, when definite habits and attitudes 
are formed, are the most important in a child’s 
life, the mothers were anxious to do all that 
they could to give the proper basic training to 
their children. The plan was to hire a trained 
director, with the mothers of the children 
enrolled in the school as assistants. 

Fortunately there is a state teachers college 
in our town, and still more fortunately the 
kindergarten supervisor, a vivacious person 
with excellent nursery school training, was 
interested immediately in our plan. She volun- 
teered to teach a eourse for the mothers and 
assist them in developing their plans. Classes 
were held one evening a week at the college 
from November through March. Fifteen moth- 
ers were enrolled in the course, which included 
lectures, informal discussions, individual re- 
ports on assigned topics, and talks by guest 
speakers. : 

Also included in the course was a workshop 
meeting at which the mothers modeled clay, 
did finger and easel painting, and hammered 
and sawed at the workbench. That evening 
articles were actually made or started for our 
nursery school. 

At this point the group realized that the 
assistance of the fathers would be invaluable, 
So several additional evenings were given over 
to workshop meetings with the fathers taking 


part. Some of our best equipment — much 
more satisfactory and adaptable than cheaply 
constructed commercial products — was the 
result. 

Careful thought was given to equipment, 
in order to meet the requirements of children 
of different age levels and types. Getting the 
fathers interested in the nursery school while 
it was still in the initial stages was, we have 
realized, an important step. Their assistance 
and suggestions in many matters have been 
most helpful. 

Paints, varnish, toys, pieces of linoleum, 
were donated to us. All these contributions 
were a means of getting the people of the 
community interested. Through newspaper 
publicity and word of mouth our townspeople 
gradully became nursery-school conscious. 
True, there are people who criticize and say 
the mothers are working out a plan to “get 
rid” of their children mornings, but these are 
the minority. The intelligent and progressive 
citizens cooperate wholeheartedly. 

The most effective and simple means of 
raising money to buy equipment and supplies 
for the nursery school was a rummage sale. 
The first one, held in March 1944, netted over 
$200; another in September increased our 
bank balance by $150. 

One of the greatest problems, and we had 
many, was to find an adequate room for our 
school at a nominal fee. Again we were most 
fortunate. Our superintendent of schools had 
become interested, and after consulting with 
the Board of Education, offered our group a 
large room in one of the best grade buildings 
for only $5.00 per month. In addition, the 
janitor is paid a $5.00 fee for keeping the room 
clean. To have the school superintendent and 
Board of Education in sympathy with our 
plan was most encouraging. Could we dare 
hope that after the war, with bonds already 
voted for a new million dollar school, there 
might be provision made for our nursery 
school? At least it has been a happy idea. 

Now to find a trained director who would 
be so interested that she would be willing to 
help us organize and open our school with its 
meager but promising beginnings. The wife 
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of a professor at the college, a member of the 
AAUW, had been following our plan with 
great zeal. She had organized and directed two 
nursery schools in the East before coming to 
Mankato, one of them on a cooperative basis. 
Her suggestions, gained from her nursery 
school experience, were most helpful in making 
our final plans and she was able to direct our 
school herself for the first two months. 

At one of the nursery school classes, officers 
for the school were elected, —a chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, and treasurer. The 
chairman then appointed committee chairmen 
on equipment, health, ways and means, trans- 
portation, rules and regulations, books and 
pictures, music, telephone and publicity. The 
vice-chairman in our plan always acts as the 
waiting list chairman. By electing officers at 
an early date, the work was distributed and 
each one had definite work to plan. 

On April 11, 1944, after a last-minute rush 
of painting equipment and taking care of the 
many details, the nursery school opened. The 
first two weeks only the children of mothers 
who had taken the nursery school course were 
enrolled — twelve in all. We wanted to experi- 
ment on our own children. Then other children, 
chosen from a waiting list open to the public, 
were enrolled each week until a membership 
of twenty-two has now been reached. These 
children are voted in by the staff members on 
the basis of age, sex (we try to keep the num- 
ber of boys and girls about even), willingness 
of mothers to cooperate, ete. The new mothers 
may assist in repairing toys, dressing dolls, 
doing clerical work, washing fruit juice glasses, 
transporting children, and assisting the direc- 
tor after taking the nursery school procedure 
course. Again this fall a course is being offered 
to these mothers. 

No doubt other states, like Minnesota, have 
definite standards for group care of preschool 
children. It is advisable, at an early date in 
planning a nursery school, to contact the state 
social welfare department, find out their stand- 
ards, and be sure the nursery school being 
organized measures up to these standards. The 
fact that the Mankato Cooperative Nursery 
School is located in a public school building, 
which must meet state requirements, has 
eliminated problems of sanitation, ventilation, 
heating, toilet facilities, ete. 

Our problems have been many and varied, 
but are gradually being solved. Transportation 
has been one difficulty. When the group was 
small, the director transported the children 
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who were not within close walking distance. 
For this service a certain amount was paid 
from the school treasury and the balance by 
the mothers of the children. later the mothers 
took turns transporting the children. Realizing 
the difficulty of transportation in the winter 
months, the transportation chairman has made 
arrangements with a taxi company to trans- 
port the children at a reasonable rate. Again 
the school will allow some money from the 
treasury, the balance to be paid by the moth- 
ers. One of the assisting mothers will always 
accompany the children in the taxi. The gaso- 
line problem? Most local ration boards will 
allow gasoline for educational purposes. 

We have felt, since we conduct a nursery 
school and not a child care center, that it is 
most important to keep the nursery school 
day short. Until adjustments are made the 
children become over-stimulated very quickly. 
So far our hours have been 9:00 - 11:15 a.m. 

When the child arrives, he is inspected 
by the director (except on Monday morning 
when the staff nurse thoroughly inspects each 
child) for colds and skin eruptions. After 
inspection he goes to the coat room where he 
finds his own hook, hangs up his wraps, and 
then selects the toys or materials with which 
he wishes to play. In good weather the three- 
year-old group play outside for the first half 
hour while the four-year-olds have full use of 
indoor play materials. From 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
the three-year-olds have full use of the school- 
room while the four-year-olds are on the play- 
ground. It seemed advisable to limit our group 
to three- and four-year olds, although last 
spring two-year-olds were enrolled. 

At 10:00 o’clock each child has fruit or 
vegetable juice and a wafer. Sometimes a 
thoughtful mother has sent a special cookie 
surprise. After fruit juice the children go to 
the cupboard to receive rugs and blankets for 
rest period. The room is darkened and the 
children rest while soft music is played on the 
victrola. After rest period, with the help of 
the assistants, rugs and bjankets are folded and 
returned to the cupboard. Then follows a 
period of music and stories. After this the 
children may choose the equipment with 
which they wish to play, or in sunshiny 
weather they put on their wraps and have 4 
short period of play outside before returning 
home. 

Health standards are high, as they must be 
in a nursery school. Strict rules for observa- 
tion are posted outside the door to discourage 
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people from coming in and upsetting the 
routine and activities of the children. Tuition 
fees, rules and regulations have been worked 
out only after long and frequent discussions. 
No doubt many changes will still be made as 
the need arises, but we do feel that the founda- 
tion has been laid for a successful and much 
needed nursery school in our community. 
—Report by JEAN M. SrreaTeER 
Chairman, Cooperative Nursery School 


For those who wish more details of this 
project, a bulletin has been prepared which 
includes the constitution and by-laws, health 


requirements for admission to the school, as’ 


well as rules for morning inspection and for 
observation by visitors. 


Legislative Committees at Work 


A number of practical suggestions for legisla- 
tive committees may be gained from the 
following 1943-44 reports, selected from those 
submitted by state legislative chairmen: 

In Bowling Green, Ohio, the branch Legis- 
lative Committee, which includes the chairmen 
of the subject-matter committees, held an 
organization meeting early in 1943-44 to dis- 
cuss possible issues for study, discussion, and 
action, and to decide upon a plan of procedure 
for contacting Congressmen when letters were 
considered necessary. The membership roll was 
divided among the committee members so that 
each member had a list of some twenty names. 
When letters to Congressmen were needed, 
each committee member could then call five 
or six from her list and ask these people if they 
could definitely be counted on to write the 
letters. No group would be called upon to 
writer letters more than once during the year. 

After receiving the Legislative Kit, the 
chairman assigned some material from it to 
various committee members for study, and 
then the committee held its second meeting of 
the year, when the following issues were re- 
ported and discussed: (1) the importance of 
consumer subsidies and the OPA program as 
factors in wartime price control; (2) the case 
for and against the Equal Rights Amendment; 
(3) the Federal Aid to Edueation bill, S. 637; 
(4) the War Area Child Care Act, S. 1130. 
At the conclusion of the reports and discussion, 
each member cast a ballot on her reaction to 
each issue by checking the following headings: 
Action (For — Against —); No Action — ; 
Further Study —. 

On the basis of this poll of Legislative Com- 
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mittee members, the committee presented 
recommendations to the branch Board at its 
monthly meeting in April. With Board ap- 
proval they were presented to the entire 
branch for action at the meeting later in April. 

The Oxford, Ohio, Branch of AAUW built 
its legislative program during the year around 
the suggestions in the General Director's Letter. 
The committee reports: “We have run in- 
formative articles in our local newspaper on 
the subsidy program, UNRRA, the Thomas 
Bill, social security, and oleomargarine taxes. 
We expect to run an article on the renewal of 
OPA’s price controls, and another on the 
attitude of our Congressman on each of the 
legislative measures listed above. These 
matters have been discussed in the appropriate 
study groups and, when advisable, the groups 
addressed postcards on the matter under con- 
sideration to their Congressman. A general 
postcard campaign, covering the entire mem- 
bership, was conducted on the subsidy ques- 
tion and the procedure will be repeated with 
OPA legislation. This involves sending out 
double postcards explaining the legislation to 
the membership on one half, and requesting 
their signature on the other half which regis- 
ters the group’s attitude. In addition we have 
sent formal AAUW letters to our Senators 
and Congressmen. .. . 

**At present we are embarking on our first 
venture into local politics. Our County Com- 
missioners have not given the children’s agen- 
cies of the county the amount of money 
necessary to maintain an efficient level of 
operation and we hope to rally enough votes 
to force larger appropriations. Although this 
project is AAU W-inspired, it will be introduced 
to the Oxford Federation of Women’s Clubs 
by a member whose affiliations are wider than 
membership in our group. We hope first to get 
the support of the Federation and then work 
for cooperation of similar groups in Hamilton 
and Middletown. If we are successful, we 
should be able to gather up a sizable voting 
bloc and the County Commissioners may then 
listen to us.” 

In Wisconsin the state legislative and inter- 
national relations chairmen cooperated this 
fall on an important questionnaire sent to all 
Congressional candidates in the state, both 
House and Senate. Their views were asked on 
the formation of a world organization imple- 
mented by force, on American participation in 
creating and supporting such an organization, 
on the role of smal] nations, on economic co- 
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operation in several specific fields, and some 
questions of social legislation. The replies of 
the candidates have been mimeographed and 
sent to all branches in the state—a good 
example of active citizenship. 

For the Wisconsin State Conference and 
Workshop held in Oshkosh in May 1944, a 
panel discussion was prepared under the title, 
Signposts in Legislation. Those participating 
were the state legislative chairman, three state 
subject-matter chairmen, and two branch legis- 
lative chairmen. Each one stressed vital issues 
before Congress and how the AAUW branches 
could help in bringing about wise legislation. 
Great interest was aroused. 

At the Workshop Round Table in the after- 
noon a good crowd gathered with the legisla- 
tive group. After discussion, the following 
suggestions were agreed upon for more effective 
legislative work during the year ahead: 


1. Appointment early in the summer of an alert, 
conscientious legislative chairman, and her retention 
over a period of years. 

2. Familiarity by chairmen and branch members 
with AAUW’s national Legislative Program. 

8. Reading and keeping on file the General Direc- 
tor’s Letters and AAUW Journat, as well as Legisla- 
tive Kits available from Headquarters. 

4. Keeping study group chairmen informed on 
important pending legislation, through branch legis- 
lative chairmen, and urging them to make a study 
of the most important measures. 

5. Contacting elected representatives through 
letters and interviews as to AAUW’s stand on 
important issues. 

6. Keeping a record of how our elected repre- 
sentatives vote, and informing branch members. 

7. Putting on at least one legislative program 
a year. 

8. Making a complete report, yearly, of activities 
to the state or to national Headquarters (if re- 
quested). 


It was agreed that two copies of these 
suggestions should be mailed to each Wiscon- 
sin branch. 

The Los Angeles Branch had a very active 
legislative chairman and committee composed 
of representatives from the other subject- 
matter committees. The legislative chairman 
cooperated (1) with the Social Studies Com- 
mittee by furnishing information as to the 
legal set-up on Housing Authority at a social 
studies section dinner; (2) by furnishing in- 
formation on legislation relating to child care 
at an education section luncheon; (3) by 
serving as co-chairman with the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women Committee chairman 
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at a program on Woman-Power Today and 
Tomorrow. In January the Legislation Com- 
mittee began giving an evening program with 
outstanding speakers as follows: January, 
Equal Rights Amendment; February, Selec- 
tive Service; March (with Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women), Wo- 
man-Power Today and Tomorrow; April, joint 
program with League of Women Voters, pre- 
senting candidates for office; May, Campaign 
Issues and Responsibilities. The Legislation 
Committee cooperated with the Club Women’s 
Non-Partisan Council in presenting a sym- 
posium on Subsidies and Inflation. The legis- 
lative chairman was asked to discuss grade 
labeling at the Jewish Women’s Club House. 
The legislative chairman is given opportunity 
to speak briefly at each regular branch meeting 
on current federal, state, and local legislation 
calling for immediate action, the “action 
recommendations” having been arrived at 
through discussion at a monthly committee 
meeting of the Legislation Committee. Mem- 
bers are urged to write as individuals to their 
legislators regarding vital issues. The Calli- 
fornia state legislative chairman, in forwarding 
this 1943-44 report, commented that it was 
an outstanding example of a legislative com- 
mittee’s cooperation with subject-matter com- 
mittees in presenting programs. 


Salem, Oregon, Helps Mexican Nationals 


The “good neighbor” policy of the United 
States government was put into practical 
operation last summer by the class in conver- 
sational Spanish of the Salem, Oregon, Branch 
of AAUW. Twice each week members of the 
group conducted lessons in English for the 
benefit of Mexican migrant workers stationed 
in and near Salem. The number of men attend- 
ing the classes varied according to the actual 
stationing of men in the area. More than 
two hundred were studying English at one 
time. Since many of the Mexicans who wished 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to learn 
English could neither read nor write, they were 
taught by the direct method, pictures and 
mail order catalogues being supplemented with 
charts and signs. For those who had the ad- 
vantage of a formal education, books and 
magazines in both English and Spanish were 
secured through the state librarian. 

The latter part of July many of the Mexicans 
were not working and became homesick and 
disheartened. One of the instructors arranged 
a series of musical programs at the camp in 
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which both American and Mexican talent 
was featured. Each program was well at- 
tended and proved of great value in morale 
building. — 

Mexico’s Independence Day, September 16, 
was featured in Salem by a fiesta. Under the 
able direction of five of the teachers, a large 
group of Americans and Mexicans were broughit 
together for a full afternoon of music in the 
Mexican manner and speeches in the American 
manner. 

The Salem Branch arranged a day-room in 
one of the downtown buildings where the 
Mexican nationals could enjoy recreational 
activities and here informal entertainment 
was planned for them from time to time. As a 
result of these programs, some of the Mexicans 
were able to meet citizens of the community 
and were entertained in American homes, 
visited places of scenic interest, and had an 
opportunity to observe American customs 
and home life at first hand. 


New Jersey Citizens Health Council 


AAUWV’s role in the Citizens Health Council 
of New Jersey might well serve as a model for 
other regions. The leadership and cooperation 
of AAUW with the New Jersey branches of 
the Consumers League, League of Women 
Voters, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and several other state 
lay organizations with public health programs, 
resulted in the formation of the Council on 


June 22, 1944. The purpose of the Council is * 


the interchange and interpretation of health 
information and information on problems lead- 
ing toward a broader understanding and 
greater synchronization of action by lay 
organizations. 

Recently the Council published a digest of 
its work, together with a summary of the 
individual health work of the member organi- 
zations. This digest clearly indicates the value 
of sharing the record of lay activities. The 
diverse interests and experiences of differ- 
ent groups supplement each other. In addition, 
it is demonstrated that the task of learning and 
evaluating all the facts in regard to proposed 
and existing health programs and existing 
legislation, an almost impossible job for one 
organization alone, may be thoroughly and 
efficiently accomplished by cooperation and 
coordination. 

The Citizens Council functions through com- 
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mittees of the various organizations who arrive 
at decisions and conclusions by: 


(1) Arranging panel discussions by pro- 
fessionals. 

(2) Inviting qualified discussants to meet- 
ings. 

(3) Studying and reporting on books by 
recognized authorities in the field of 
public health. 

(4) Pooling knowledge of the various com- 
mittees’ members, experienced in com- 
munity or state health situations in New 
Jersey. 


How Cincinnati Put Women on the Air 


STOP! LISTEN! 


Cincinnati Branch AAUW on the air in a program 
entitled 


“WE THE WOMEN” 


Turn your radio dial to Station WCKY — 1530 — 
Saturday morning 10:30 to 10:45—May 13, 1944 
and continuing every Saturday thereafter. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS!! 


This attention-getting message appeared last 
spring on a postcard reminding Cincinnati 
AAUW members of a new enterprise of their 
branch. Dr. Kathleen Ressler, the branch arts 
chairman, has been good enough to write us 
a brief summary of this experience in broad- 
casting, for the benefit of other branches who 
may wish to go on the air. This is Dr. Ressler’s 
account: 

We were on the air almost before we knew 
it. The idea was born, a script whipped up, 
a cast put in rehearsal. We went on for four 
weeks. They stretched to eight, then we 
rounded out the series of thirteen over WCKY, 
Saturday morning at ten-thirty. At the end of 
that time we looked longingly at the generous 
offer to continue on that station, but decided 
to retreat, consolidate gains, and go on later 
with a well-planned program that would utilize 
the best potentialities of the membership of the 
branch. 

Briefly, during this period some five women 
assumed responsibility, wrote the scripts, pro- 
duced, enacted, or read them. Several willing 
voices filled in on call. The basic aim of the 
series, “‘We the Women,” was to typify the 
workshops of the Cincinnati Branch, repre- 
senting the arts, education, international, and 
social studies phases. 

The first script depicted women in their 
varying roles—as mother, nurse, chemist, 
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teacher, doctor, artist, as war worker and 
military personnel. Later scripts were built 
about interior decoration, victory gardening, 
Englishwomen in the war; upon discussion of 
the draft law for women, graduation and vo- 
cational opportunities; reviews of current 
books, and the Cincinnati Summer Opcra 
Carmen; a July Fourth plea for blood donors; 
a series on local parks and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. In form the presentations varied 
from interview, panel discussion, to dramati- 
zation. The announcer for the thirteen pro- 
grams, an AAUW member, was, fortunately, 
a radio professional. 

When we faced the problem of continuing 
a fall series, we decided that it was fair neither 
to the handful of contributing women nor to 
the other membership of the branch to go on. 
We needed more willing and tried hands, more 
scripts, and personnel to carry the burden if 
we held to our established standard of high 
quality. We made the decision. We would 
relinquish the time on the air— but only 
temporarily. 

Consequently, we now have set up under 
the Arts Section a radio workshop with a view 
to teaching practical problems of production, 
script-writing, acting, handling of music and 
sound effects, and the basic radio taboos one 
must know. The ultimate aim, the realization 
of which is not too far off, is again going back 
on the air — this time with a theme, a series of 
good scripts, a backlog of experience, and a 
pool of trained personnel. In addition to this 
workshop planning, the Cincinnati Branch 
holds active membership in a newly formed 
city-wide Radio Council. 

In such an experiment, there will be real 
stumbling blocks to those beginning in this 
field. Any heterogeneous group of women will 
inevitably run into feelings of rivalry, of in- 
feriority and over-confidence, desire for pre- 
cedence; these attitudes, plus casual or slovenly 
handling of station arrangements, must be 
ruled out firmly and unhesitatingly if the 
group is to succeed in producing a show that 
is professional in calibre. A radio station is a 
business concern and its requests must be met 
on that basis— not by the fluttery, wide- 
eyed approach of the non-professional who 
expects a pat on the back if she manages to 
get through a fifteen-minute scrip without 
blundering. These of course are not problems 
to the branches already established. 

Copies of scripts of ““We the Women” are 
available to other AAUW workshops. 
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Iowa Urges Women to Action in 

Public Affairs 

The Iowa state chairman of economic and 
legal status of women, Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, 
reported that in 1943-44 every branch had a 
general meeting devoted to some phase of 
economic and legal status of women. Women 
were placed in a number of important posi- 
tions. Cedar Rapids had an AAUW member 
elected to its school board. Nearly every 
branch watched opportunities to encourage 
school boards to engage married women teach- 
ers, if qualified. They will attempt to have 
these married women teachers kept on after 
the war. 

The workshop group on economic and 
legal status of women held at the state division 
meeting in May 1944, led by the state chair- 
man, developed very successfully information 
on the major areas of interest in this field, 
and made detailed recommendations on what 
should be done to achieve results. Discussion 
centered around placing of properly qualified 
women on boards; women and legislation; 
openings for women in economic areas; the 
question of married teachers; women in busi- 
ness; economic aspects of women and the 
postwar world; fuller utilization of woman- 
power; what can AAUW women do? (The 
proceedings of this workshop meeting have 
been mimeographed at AAUW Headquarters, 
and are available on request.) 

Some very practical recommendations were 
made by this lowa Workshop Group, including 
the following: 


1. Efforts to secure more interest and activity in 
politics on the part of women, especially in the 
direction of making themselves more informed about 
the qualifications of candidates, of participating in 
local caucuses and other political affairs on the 
local level, and of actually voting. We can do much 
towards remedying political ills through putting 
qualified persons into office, then letting them make 
decisions. 

2. Adoption by our state and local AAUW units 
of a definite policy in fe vor of making politics a more 
respected, honorable, and attractive field for social 
service, in short, making it a career that can and 
will attract truly competent persons — both men 
and women. This statement of policy to be followed 
and supported by specific study on the part of local 
and state units of the means for implementing such 
a policy. (Need for such career politicians is seen in 
local, state, federal, and foreign diplomatic service.) 

3. Efforts to bring about changes in some of the 
habitual behavior patterns of women in our society, 
especially women of the higher social-economic 
groups, so that a larger amount of our potential 
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womanpower gets directed into socially productive 
channels than has been true in recent years. Specifi- 
cally, this means the substituting of productive 
activities for at least a portion of the time which 
has gone to bridge parties, shopping sprees, movies, 
etc. 

4. Direct efforts of AAUW groups towards de- 
veloping on local, state, and national levels an 
articulate public opinion based on wide knowledge and 
understanding of the social issues of our day, and 
directed toward the extension of justice and toler- 
ance, toward the reduction of prejudices and in- 
differences to social ills. College women, as the group 
in best position to act as leaders in this matter, have 
a special responsibility to discover and put in opera- 
tion effective techniques for developing such an 
articulate public opinion. Our social values will not 
implement themselves. Decisions will be made. If 
we want them made according to our values, we 
must make ourselves heard and felt by those who 
are making decisions. 


Status of Women Activity in California 


The California state chairman on economic 
and legal status of women, Mrs. Marion C. 
Shreve, reported for 1943-44 an increase over 
the year before in branch interest in local 
conditions affecting the life of women both 
economically and socially. There was a slight 
increase in the number of AAUW members re- 
ported as serving on school boards anc local 
war councils. One branch member ran for 
Democratic Central Committeewoman and 
another ran for Assemblyman for her district. 
The San Luis Obispo Branch sent to Governor 
Warren a resolution urging the reappointment 
to the prison board of Tehachepi Women’s 
Prison of one of its members, Miss Grace 
Barneberg, who, it felt, was a very valuable 
member of that board. Upon the branch’s re- 
quest, the California State Division of AAUW 
took similar action. The San José Branch was 
active in local matters, insisting on the merit 
system of appointment to local public office 
and on the appointment to the police de- 
partment of a woman expert on juvenile 
delinquency. 

On the subject of branch participation in 
local postwar planning, the California state 
chairman on status of women made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

“Many branches expressed their interest in 
that all-important subject — the postwar era. 
It seems to me that this is an ideal subject 
upon which all branches could concentrate in a 
statewide project. There is no community 
which will not have postwar adjustments to 
make. The subject could be approached in 


many different ways and from many different 
angles, according to the problem in each local- 
ity. There is the subject of the conversion of 
wartime industries to peactime production. 
We wonder what will become of the thousands 
of women working in the nation’s war plants 
after the war. . . . A study of the number of 
women who wish to remain in employment 
would help to clarify a possible local problem. 
Women as producers and consumers would 
make a good topic for discussion. A local cam- 
paign could be started to insure that women 
should be included in postwar employment if 
they so desire. Another matter which could be 
investigated would be the contribution of 
women to better employer-employee relation- 
ships. . . . A general topic of this kind would 
give the state chairman and all the branch 
chairmen a feeling of being closely knit to- 
gether and would serve as a stimulus to do 
their share in a concrete undertaking. It would 
foster a fecling that something beneficial must 
come from the concerted action of many groups 
working toward a solution of a major problem.” 

The new California state chairman for 
1944-45, Miss Gladys Metcalf, continued this 
emphasis in a letter of October 5 to branch 
chairmen. She wrote, in part: “Your state 
committee is especially interested this year in 
promoting women’s participation in the con- 
duct of local and national affairs. We recom- 
mend that you try to achieve (1) women repre- 
sented on your school board, (2) women sitting 
on boards that control child-labor, (3) women 
participating in local politics . . .., (4) ade- 
quate representation of women at the peace 
conferences. We endorse action, not just study, 
this year. Every community will have its own 
peculiar postwar problems which only its 
own citizens can solve. Won't you see your 
Chamber of Commerce or Council on Postwar 
Planning if one has been appointed, or your 
service clubs, and set this ball in motion 
or, if it is under way, ask that AAUW have 
representation?” 


Animation for Adult Education in 
Santa Cruz 


If Mohammed could not go to the mountain, 
the mountain could be brought to Mohammed 
—so reasoned the Santa Cruz, California, 
Branch when the transportation problem 
threatened to interfere with public discussions 
of important problems. Through a series of 
neighborhood forums, held in different parts of 
town, the branch imparted liveliness to what 
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Dean Gildersleeve (in the first article in this 
JOURNAL) describes by that “rather dreary 
name,” adult education. This is the story, as 
told by the branch president: 

The project took the form of a series of in- 
formal meetings which were held in private 
homes in widely separated parts of the town 
for the purpose of stimulating the citizenry toa 
greater interest in questions involving our na- 
tional welfare. An offer made by the Santa 
Cruz Evening High School to collaborate and 
to supply a certain amount of financial backing 
was gladly accepted. The cost of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table transcripts and 
of printing our monthly program was met 
from Evening School funds. The director of 
the project (our education chairman) was 
paid at the regular rate for evening school 
instructors. 

Each program was given three times, on 
different nights of successive weeks, in different 
neighborhoods of the town. In this way, the 
transportation problem imposed by the gaso- 
line shortage was overcome. Members of the 
AAUW offered their homes as meeting places, 
but attendance was not restricted to AAUW 
members, all members of the community being 
invited to attend. 

During the first half hour, a reading of the 
transcript of one of the Chicago Round Table 
broadcasts was given by AAUW members, 
and the remainder of the two hours was de- 
voted to an informal discussion. On one occa- 
sion, the program was varied by using a tran- 
script of the Town Meeting of the Air and by 
introducing two men members of the group to 
impersonate the original speakers. The leaders 
were women who had specialized in history and 
economics. Each week, after a wide reading on 
the subject to be presented, they were prepared 
to add much supplementary material in the 
course of the evening. The director frequently 
made maps and charts to add information on 
important points. 

The question may be asked, Why did not the 
members of the AAUW who assisted in giving 
the programs present the results of their own 
study, instead of reading the parts of a radio 
broadcast? The answer involves several con- 
siderations. First, the Santa Cruz Branch is 
small, and most of its ninety members are 
either business women, teachers, or mothers of 
small children, and have very little leisure in 
which to study. The program could not have 
been carried out if it had required a large 
amount of time and effort from those taking 


part. Second, the charge oi unfairness or of 
political bias was av:ided by having different 
points of view presented in the words of ex- 
perts. The scope of the project may be seen 
from the following figures: 


Total enrollment in discussion groups. ... 155 

Number of meetings held.............. 31 

Members of AAUW participating on pro- 
cei beeeubandis tie ex oae Rea 33 


Another interesting adult education pro- 
gram was arranged by the education chairman 
for the benefit of the branch. A panel discussion 
(based on a Town Meeting of the Air program) 
was given on tL. subject, Should the Govern- 
ment Subsidize College Education after the 
War? The leade:s in the discussion were four 
students from the high s ’ w'th a fifth act- 
ing as moderator. The pr«, ° vas one of the 
most successful : f the ye«r, ‘me largely to the 
high mental cal) er of »articular stu- 
dents, the intere-: they t ‘ir subject, 
and the verve wit | which only entered 
into, but led, the disc Many of our 
members felt it to be one .. .he most interest- 
ing and profitable evenings they had ever 
spent and expressed a wish .. at the experiment 
be repeated. 


o 
Fellowship Posters from Nevada 


The Winnemucca Branch and the Nevada 
State Division have made a unique and wel- 
come gift to fellowships, — a series of posters 
representing the 1943-44 AAUW fellows. A 
project of the state arts chairman and the 
branch, these posters are described by the 
South Pacific Regional Vice-President as 
‘imaginatively conceived and artistically, color- 
fully executed, with full understanding of the 
work of each fellow.” About 22 by 28 inches in 
size, each poster carries a photograph of the 
fellow, and information about her education 
and her fellowship work; they are enlivened 
with line drawings and a little border in color. 

The posters, after being circulated in Ne- 
vada and at the state division meetings of 
California and Nevada, are to be sent to 
national Headquarters, and will be available 
to other AAUW groups after February 1. They 
will undoubtedly be a stimulus to fellowship 
interest. 


The Branches Write 


The Poetry Round Table of the Denver 
Branch is judging this year’s verse for the 
Writing Project. As a way of introducing the 
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judges to the writers, ». quote a portion of 
their program of study iojplast year. Meetings 
are for two hours,: divided equally between 
subject matter and method as follows: 


Oct. 5 — Reading an” criticism of original poems. 
Discussion, the Nat’ »nal Writing Proj- 
ect. — The Lyrig: history, technique 
and structure. Lytics that have lived. 

Oct. 19—Study of original verse; content and 
form. Poems for the National Writing 
Project submitted. — Review: “‘The 

‘our Quarters,” T. S. Eliot. 

Nov. 2— Reading and sti’ of published verse; 
Atlantic Monthl:;, Harpers, and popular 
magazines. — l’oetry and Emotion: a 
study of the trend of today. References: 
Louis Unterme;er, Muson Long. 

Nov. 16 — Study of the short poezp: quatrain, trio- 
let, epigram. ¢-pmparison between classic 
and poetry today. — Review: Sun- 
ward I’ve Climbed, Hermann Hagedorn. 
Remembered* poems Sat came out of 
the wars. . ti 

Dec. %7— Original poeths; co: t4ht as related to 
form. } cussion: ligdt verse, greeting 
card verse. +8 Poetry: its value as a 
gift; on th bookshelves for young peo- 
ple; a gift for the lover of poetry; a gift 
for the wijter of poetry. 

Dec. 28— The words of poetry; devices of sound 
and sense. Rhyme and its relations; 
simile and- metaphor. — The value of 
poetry to the high school student. What? 
how? and why? shall poetry be taught? 


The reward of the verse writer is supposed 
to be criticism. A year or so ago a member 
advised to compress her poem to a sonnet 
replied as follows: 


On Reducing a Poem to a Sonnet 


l'HE sonnet is a lovely thing, I know, 

But critics, I suspect, endorse the form 

Since fourteen lines are far as one may go, 
And that abates to showers the poet’s storm. 
These sonnet frames, for miniatures designed 
Or expert portraiture, abbreviate 

One’s finer frenzies. And each master mind 
Of old left models tough to emulate. 

“Just cut this to a sonnet,” you suggest. 

So one goes mad to dodge each firm taboo. 

A verse is better, disciplined, compressed, 
And how it saves blue-pencillings for you! 


Relax not yet, dear criterary brother, 
One saves the scraps and straightway pens another. 
— Lenore WELLS THomas 
(Louisville, Kentucky) 


The Monroe, Louisiana, Branch offered in 
1943-44 a laboratory course in writing for a 
group of ten. The two members conducting it 


were the art chairman, Pauline Currie, candi- 
date for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
specializing in criticism; and the novelist Helen 
Norris (Mrs. Reuben Bell), a graduate of the 
University of Alabama, where she studied 
with Hudson Strode, whose novel Something 
More Than Earth, was published by Little 
Brown in their Atlantic Press series. An in- 
structor in journalism from the Northeast 
Junior College of Louisiana State University 
served as guest lecturer on feature stories; and 
a member of the group who had majored in 
Journalism handled local publicity. The Mon- 
roe report tells us: 

““Members were required to present at least 
one original work per month to be criticised by 
the entire group during the last hour of each 
weekly meeting. The first hour . . . was de- 
voted either to a lecture by some invited 
specialist, or by some member of the group on 
a particular phase of short story or feature 
writing; or to a general discussion of some book 
on magazine writing or short story craftsman- 
ship. An effort was made by the members to 
apply to the original work of the group the 
principles of good writing learned from the 
various lectures and from the study of books 
on craftsmanship by such authorities as Walter 
S. Campbell, Ellen Glasgow, and Clayton 
Hamilton. Articles published in The Writer 
and in various popular magazines were intro- 
duced from time to time.” 

Other activities of the Monroe Branch in a 
city of 26,000 were a class in home-furnishing 
for forty-six members; the exhibition of a local 
photographer; a film on the Russian Ballet, 
and a musical program presenting a former 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany now in the Army. Both study courses 
were open to the community. 


Art Exhibits in Local Publicity 


The Watertown, Wisconsin, Branch sends 
a cutting from a local paper at the start of 
their presentation of the traveling exhibition 
of South American Prints last March: 


The South American prints placed on exhibit at the 
public library by the creative arts committee of the 








Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
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Watertown Branch of the American Association of 
University Women are the source of much interest- 
ing comment from daily visitors. . . . “Oh, how 
strange! How funny! How different from what I 
expected!” . . . “Well, I rather like it, but you 
do have to get used to it. I guess you have to 
understand it. It’s really rather interesting when 
you stop to look carefully.” 

“Different” is the one word which every visitor 
applies to these woodblocks. “ Interesting”’ is another 
one heard, but not so popularly applied, because it 
depends on understanding what these Latin-Ameri- 
can artists are trying to tell about their homeland. 
One cannot understand their message unless one 
knows some of the significant characteristics of life 
in South America. .. . 

William Lytle Schurz, in his book, Latin America, 
sums it up well: “Latin American society is today 
essentially aristocratic, resting on the combination 
of tradition, land ownership, political control, white 
blood, and the support of the church.” 

North Americans, on the other hand, aim to 
achieve the democratic way of life based on com- 
parative economic, political, and social freedom of 
the individual. They respect opportunity rather 
than tradition. 

The library staff has arranged a comprehensive 
display of books on the various phases of South 
American life which gives a good background for 
a deeper appreciation of the meaning of these prints. 

The AAUW invites the people of Watertown to 
see its current art exhibit. 


From Bartlesville, Oklahoma, comes the 
following newspaper note of January 23, 1944, 
on the Little Gallery exhibition: 


The little architectural model and display that 
the art group of the local branch of the AAUW is 
exhibiting in the window of the Hait furniture 
store, was prepared under the supervision of the 
National AAUW staff. . . . It was designed merely 
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PRODUCER 
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as the outline of a simple art gallery such as any 
community can and should have. 

“In early days,” says Mrs. G. O. Miller, president 
of the local AAUW, “within ten years after the 
founding of an American town a little group of 
people would get together and lay the foundation of 
the public library. The exhibit suggests that in our 
time it would be no more revolutionary for a little 
group to get together and make a start of the civic 
art gallery.” 

In Mrs. Miller’s opinion such a gallery should be 
in a reasonably accessible place and should furnish 
a natural background for works of any kind, style, 
or period. She points out that Bartlesville needs 
such a center, declaring that “it would answer 
such a multitude of needs that only a few can be 
mentioned: a place to show local art sponsored by 
schools, arts of the community or others; traveling 
exhibits of the many types which are so easily 
available, and many fine but little known collections 
of all kinds such as glass, china, coins, stamps; 
and then the greatest realization of all — ultimately 
to provide a creative art center where students can 
not only learn but achieve.” 


Oregon State Report 


Rita E. Broughton, state arts chairman for 
Oregon, writes that: 


The director of the Portland Art Museum placed at 
our disposal thirty contemporary prints— woodblock, 
lithograph, etching, drypoint, and silk screen. Bibli- 
ography and books supplied by the Oregon State 
Library provided data for the accompanying lec- 
tures, and painters, museum workers, and others 
have given talks or demonstrations. By March first, 
this exhibition had been ordered by thirteen of the 
twenty-one branches outside Portland. . . . We 
are already working on plans for the coming season 
and hope this may be but the beginning of a more 
completely integrated permanent program. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


Branches from Coast to Coast sponsor these productions 


PETER PAN 
THE PRINCE’S SECRET 
October 1944 to June 1945 


Raise Fellowship Funds with these delightful plays 
and give your children the joy of good Theatre 


For details write CLARE TREE MAJOR, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


OLD KING COLE 


Reserve dates now 


~~ 
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ORDER BLANK 


for AAUW STUDY MATERIALS DESCRIBED ON BACK COVER 


Phase sond the following contictell to: 


Address. 


‘ ‘ copies enclosed 
Topay’s CHILDREN FOR TomMoRROW’s WoRLD, 


30 cents . eae ee ee 
Our SCHOOLS IN THE Postwar WorLp, 10 cents 
Your Foreien Po.uicy 
Subscription, 4 issues, 1944-45, $1.00 
Single copies, 25 cents each 
Now available: September 
December 


: February 
To come: { Acril -% 


MONETARY PLANS FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
15 cents 


War AND PostwaR EmPLOYMENT IN THE U.S., 
25 cents 


Your AMERICA 
Subscription, 4 issues, 1944—45, 50 cents . 
Single copies, 15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents 


Now available: 


The Consumer: in the Postwar 
Economy 


A Guide to Community Planning 


January number: 
Health of a Nation. 


February number: 
Jobs, Opportunity, and Security 


Total enclosed . 


Send check, money order, or stamps, to 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
1634 I Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE AAUW 


The President and the General Director are ez officio members of all national committees. 


CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION 


Chairman: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. Esther Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Anna Halberg, Professor of Education, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Margaret Mead, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Food Habits, National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Head, Department of 
Family Life, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, Education Chairman, AAUW Iowa 
State Division, 2516 Franklin Street, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


CoMMITTEE ON SocraL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Professor of His- 
tory, Howard University, and Associate Professor 
of Social History and Social Economy, American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Faith M. Williams, Chief, Cost of Living Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. Katherine Jocher, Assistant Director, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Miss Sarah Slanding, Dean, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Professor of Social Ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Social Economist, Writer, 
Lecturer, 3206 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Martha Enochs, Secretary-Treasurer, Missis- 
sippi State Division, AAUW, 13388 W. Capitol 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

Mrs. D. M. Draper, President, Salt Lake City 
Branch, AAUW, 4460 Holladay Blvd., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Miss Anne M. Mumford, Secretary, John Randolph 


Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, 2324 S. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chairman: Dr. Alzada Comstock, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, -Mass. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President Emeritus, Mount 
Holyoke College, Westport, N. Y. 

Dr. Anna Powell, Professor of History, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
Dr. Nancy Scott, Department of Social Science, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mrs. James W. Kideney, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., and President, New York 

State Division. 

Dr. Meribeth Cameron, Dean, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Besse D. Howard, Radio Commentator, 108 
West 24th Street, Chester, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWsHIP AWARDS 

Chairman: Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of Zoology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Professor of Art, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. Eunice M. Schenck, Professor of French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Laura A. White, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Professor of English, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Eleanor L. Dulles, Chief, Old Age Benefits 
Research Division, Bureau of Research, Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. 

FELLOwsHIP ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Dr. Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Mrs. H. P. Bybee, former Texas Unit Fellowship 
Chairman, 1406 Enfield Road, Austin, Texas. 
Dr. Hope Hibbard, Chairman, Committee on Fellow- 

ship Awards, member ez officio. 

Dr. Bessie Pierce, Professor of History, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Katharine Blunt, President Emeritus, Connecti- 
cut College for Women, New London, Conn. 

Mrs. Glen M. Waters, Writer and Speaker, 1319- 
7th St., Rochester, Minn. 

(Continued, page 128) 
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ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” 
PROGRAM 





me Authorities are pretty well agreed 
that breakfast is the meal most 
often neglected. They are likewise agreed 
that, in many respects, it is the most 
important meal of the day. For, of 
course, breakfast means, literally,‘‘break- 
ing the fast’”—the 12 hour fast since 
dinner the night before. And, when 
breakfast is slighted, mental and physical 
energy cannot easily be maintained, 
during the morning hours. 












In the recent Roper nation-wide breakfast 
survey, medical and nutritional authorities 


agreed that breakfast should supply 4 to 










Cereal foods (flour, breakfast cereals, 
etc.) contribute to the average American 
diet:* 





























Almost 3 of the 

PROTEINS 

And, if they were all whole 
rain, enriched or restored, 
y would also contribute:* 


More than 1/3 of 3 essential 
B-VITAMINS AND IRON > 





























*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended for 
@ 2800 calorie diet). 





ereal foods 





V4 of the day’s total nourishment. And 
more than 80% of them included break- 
fast cereals among their specific breakfast 
recommendations. 


Cereal grains have always been important 
as a source of both calories and cereal 
proteins. In their whole grain—or enriched 
and restored forms—they are a valuable 
source of three essential B-vitamins and iron. 


Also, cereal foods are excellent“carriers”’ 
of other basic foods such as milk, fruit and 
(in the case of bread) butter. And, because 
they are available in such a variety of appe- 
tizing forms, they stimulate the desire to 
eat a good breakfast. 


General Mitts, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 


WHEATIES - CHEERIOATS - KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, 
higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 
“Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red 
Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains en- 
riched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals 
are restored. All the brands, listed above, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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ComMItTrEE ON Economic AND LEGAL 
Status oF WoMEN 

Chairman: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Fourteenth 
District Court, Court House, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, President, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Howorth, Senior Attorney, Office 
of ‘Legislative Counsel, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Gillie A. Larew, Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, Lawyer, President, AAUW 
Washington State Division, 1386 Dexter-Horton 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Sue Powers, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Court House, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Mary V. Robinson, Chief, Information Divi- 
sion, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Alice C. Lloyd, Dean of Women, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ComMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


This committee includes a representative of each 
subject-matter committee, as indicated. 


Chairman: Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, 
Hollins College, Va. 

Mrs. Edward Curry, 1618 West 6th Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mrs. Robert D. Glasgow, Chairman, Committee on 
Legislative Program, New York State Division, 
AAUW, 1013 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women. 

Miss Eleanor Little, Member, Connecticut State 
Legislature, Clapboard Hill Road, Guilford, Conn. 


Miss Besse D. Howard, Committee on International 
Relations. 


President, 
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Dr. Caroline Ware, Committee on Social Studies, 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Committee on Education. 


CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND MAINTAINING 
STANDARDS 

Chairman: Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Dean, College 
for Women, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
nN. 2. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, Professor of Greek Lan- 
guages and Literature, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Blanche H. Dow, Professor of French, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Dr. Katharine E. Gilbert, Chairman, Department 
of Aesthetics, Art, and Music, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff, Department of Home Econom- 
ics, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, Professor of Chemistry, Mount 

Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dr. Blanche Clark Weaver, Dean of Women and 
Assistant Professor of History, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, 1940-44, 2961 South Columbus Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 
Chairman: Mrs. Theodore Wiprud, 3460 Gunston 
Road, Alexandria, Va. 
Mrs. Chester Watts, U. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Karl Fenning, President, Washington Branch, 
AAUW, Chevy Chase Apts. No. 34, Washington, 
D.C. 
Mrs. Skipwith Coale, Treasurer, Washington Branch, 
AAUW, 502 Dahlia St., Takoma Park, D. C. 
Mrs. James K. McClintock, AAUW Comptroller, 
1634 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Pollard, Dietician, Madeira School, 
Greenway, Fairfax County, Va. 

Miss Mary H. Smith, Administrative Secretary to 
the General Director, AAUW, 1634 1 St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


S. Naval Observatory, 





